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SOCIAL ELEMENTS IN THE THEORY OF 
VALUE. 


OF recent years it has become increasingly common to 
substitute for the old term “ political economy” the more 
correct name “economics” or, better still, “social eco- 
nomics.” But, although from the very beginning the 
science was supposed to include the relations of private 
wealth to public welfare, the full import of the term 
“social economics” has scarcely been recognized. This 
is specially true of that part of the subject which deals 
with the fundamental laws of value. Although the social 
point of view is implicit in the writings of almost all the 
great thinkers on the subject, it has been explicitly stated 
by only a very few, and even then with a failure to real- 
ize the important corollaries of the statement. The 
general standpoint in the discussion of value has been 
individualistic, and it is this individualistic conception 
which is largely responsible for the divergencies of opin- 
ion that are still to be found. 

A good example of this misunderstanding is the con- 
troversy which is still raging as to the very foundation of 
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value. On the one hand, we are told — and the statement 
has been repeated by a brilliant writer at the last meeting 
of the American Economic Association — that the cost of 
production theory of value has been relegated to the 
limbo of antiquities, and has been supplanted by the doc- 
trine of marginal utility. On the other hand, we have the 
equally positive statement by another recent writer that 
the marginal utility theory, which at one time seemed to 
possess the minds of the younger American economists, 
has now been quietly shelved in favor of the older classi- 
cal doctrine of cost. From the individualistic point of 
view it is difficult to reconcile these statements, and it 
can strike no one with surprise that the attempts at recon- 
ciliation have thus far not been signally successful. Yet 
it is susceptible of proof that both assertions are true, and 
that each statement of the law may be merged into a 
higher synthesis. What this article will attempt to show 
is not so much that the value with which economics deals 
is essentially social, but that the corollaries of this state- 
ment, hitherto much neglected, serve to illumine some 
dark corners of economic theory. 


I. 


It is not necessary in this place to point out that the 
elements that enter into value are, on the one hand, the 
urgency of our desire for a commodity and, on the other, 
the quantity at our disposal. When we speak of the 
value of an article in the economic sense, we think not of 
its usefulness in general, but of the utility of a definite 
quantity ; and we think not of the total utility of this 
quantity taken by itself, but of its marginal utility as 
compared with that of other commodities. Value deals 
not with total utility, but with marginal utility ; and value 
may be defined as the expression of marginal utility or the 
result of our estimate of marginal utility. 
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Value as a universal conception is as true of the in- 
dividual living apart from society as of social beings. 
The estimate put by the individual on one commodity as 
compared with another is the foundation of all value. 
Robinson Crusoe, on a desert isle, would assign a value to 
apples as compared with nuts, the value of each being 
in agreement with their marginal utility to him. As a 
matter of fact, however, we live in society, not on a desert 
island. Social economics deals with the relation of man 
to man, of class to class. The value with which we have 
to deal, therefore, is not an individual, but a social matter. 
It is society as a whole which sets a value on things. 
Society is indeed composed of individuals, but it is the 
aggregate of individual wants that shapes value in actual 
life. The want of the individual influences value only as 
it influences this aggregate of wants. If a rich maniac, 
for instance, escaping from the asylum, should take it into 
his head to offer a thousand dollars for a common spoon 
for which every other person would give only five cents, 
his subjective estimate would have no appreciable influ- 
ence on the value of the spoon; and, if he actually paid 
the thousand dollars, society would be justified in locking 
him up and in punishing the seller.* 

Value in society depends upon the fact not only that 
each individual measures the relative urgency of his own 
different wants, but that he compares them, consciously 
or unconsciously, with those of his neighbors. I not 
only measure the relative satisfaction that I can get from 
apples or nuts, but the quantity of apples I can get for 
the nuts depends upon the relative estimate put upon 

* When the supply of an article is limited and the desire of the individual 
is such that the article possesses a peculiar utility for him, not shared by the 
rest of the community, the subjective estimate may influence value. But this 
is true only for the reason that, because of the limitation of supply, the sub- 
jective estimate of the single individual forms so large a part of the collec- 
tive desire. To get my ancestor’s watch out of the pawn-shop, I may pay, if 
necessary, a great deal more than its real value ; i.e., than its real social utility. 
But the border line between an enthusiastic collector and one with a “screw 
loose” is sometimes a thin one. 
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them by the rest of society. Some individuals may prize 
a commodity a little more, some a little less; but its real 
value is the average estimate, the estimate of what so- 
ciety thinks it is worth. If an apple is worth twice as 
much as a nut, it is only because the community, after 
comparing and averaging individual preferences, finds 
that the desire unsatisfied by the lack of an apple is twice 
as keen as that unsatisfied by the lack of a nut. Value, 
therefore, is not merely the expression of marginal utility : 
it is the expression of social marginal utility. 

The principle that value is the expression of social 
marginal utility serves to explain how a thing that has 
no direct utility to the individual may yet have a value 
for him. If by chance I get possession of a locomotive, 
it is utterly useless to me; but, if I can dispose of it to 
a railroad company, it acquires a value, because in other 
hands it will serve a social purpose. The locomotive 
now has an indirect utility for me, because through it I 
can secure things of direct utility. Its indirect individual 
marginal utility to me is the result of its direct marginal 
utility to the community as a whole; that is, to that part 
of the community where marginal comparisons are made 
between locomotives and other goods. Of all the valuable 
articles in existence, only an infinitesimal fraction possesses 
any direct utility for any one man; yet, the more of 
them any one has, the richer he is, provided he can dis- 
pose of them to others, Thus, while social utility is made 
up of a combination of individual utilities,— that is, while 
a thing cannot be useful to society unless it is useful to 
the individuals that compose society,— the indirect mar- 
ginal utility of anything to an individual is the result 
of its social marginal utility. To a member of society 
the indirect marginal utilities of a commodity form by 
all means the chief elements in its value to him. In 
most cases, in fact, the indirect utility is the only utility 
of any importance to individuals. Hence, for people liv- 
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ing in society, the marginal utility that controls value 
may be said to be the reflection of social marginal utility. 
In society our readiness to part with nuts or apples will 
depend not so much on the degree in which we as isolated 
individuals prize nuts as compared to apples, but chiefly 
upon the degree in which other people prize apples as 
compared to nuts. Their estimate is the controlling con- 
sideration with us. Value is hence the resultant of a 
socialization of wants. 

The old puzzle of iron being more useful to mankind 
than diamonds, while diamonds are incontrovertibly the 
more valuable, is thus easily solved. There are, in fact, 
two solutions, one depending on the distinction between 
total utility and marginal utility, the other depending on 
the distinction between individual utility and social utility. 
As to the first, iron in the abstract is indeed more useful 
than diamonds; but a pound of iron does not satisfy as 
many, or as urgent, wants as a pound of diamonds, and 
it is therefore not so valuable, even to an isolated indi- 
vidual, When we say that iron is more useful than 
diamonds, we refer to iron in the abstract. When we 
say that iron is more valuable than diamonds, we refer 
to a definite quantity. It is therefore true that a com- 
modity may possess more utility and at the same time 
less value than another; but the utility to which we 
then refer is not the marginal utility. The total utility 
of eight apples is greater than the total utility of five, 
but the marginal utility may be less. When the Dutch 
monopolists destroyed a portion of the colonial pepper 
crop to increase the price, the total utility of the supply 
fell; but its marginal utility, or its value, rose. 

At the same time it may conceivably happen that to any 
one individual a pound of iron may not in and of itself be 
more useful than a pound of diamonds. Yet this fact will 
not control value. For the indirect utility of iron is far 
greater than its direct utility, in precisely the same way 
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that the wants of a community are more important than 
the wants of any individual. Even though a pound of 
iron may at a given moment be more directly useful to 
an individual, it is always true that a pound of iron does 
not satisfy as many, or as urgent, social wants as a pound 
of diamonds. When we speak of the value of iron or of 
diamonds, we refer to their social utility, not to their indi- 
vidual utility. Or to put it in another way, the marginal 
utility of iron or diamonds to a man living in society is a 
reflex of their social utility. Therefore, iron is always less 
valuable than diamonds, because the social marginal util- 
ity of a pound of iron is always less than the social 
marginal utility of a pound of diamonds. Value in society 
is always the expression of social marginal utility. Social 
economics deals only with this kind of value. 

Since value is a social conception, depending on a com- 
parison of divers commodities, and since this comparison 
of divers commodities can be made in‘society only by their 
transfer from individual to individual, it is clear that the 
value with which social economics has to deal is ex- 
change value, or value in exchange. Speaking roughly, 
we may say that the value of an article is what it will ex- 
change for. Speaking strictly, we mean that the value of 
an article may be expressed in terms of any other article 
for which it will exchange. 

Earlier writers made a distinction between value in use 
and value in exchange; but they not only confused value 
in use with total or absolute utility, but also confused 
value in use with individual utility. As soon as we grasp 
the fact that the utility with which economics deals is 
marginal utility, and furthermore that it is social marginal 
utility, the distinction between value in use and value 
in exchange disappears.* The study of Robinson Crusoe 

*We sometimes meet the awkward phrase, “subjective and objective 
value.” ‘*Subjective” value refers to individual valuation: ‘‘ objective” 


value refers to the social valuation. The terms are awkward because they 
obscure the fact that at bottom value is not an external characteristic of a 
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is important in showing us that the foundation of value 
is independent of exchange as between man and man, 
and that it is to be found in the desire on the part 
of the individual to satisfy his wants. Crusoe weighs off 
one want against another, and thus gets an estimate for 
value. But, as soon as we leave Crusoe and deal with 
men in society, we find that not only does the individual 
as before measure one want against another, but that the 
satisfaction of that want depends upon the estimate put 
by other individuals on their respective wants. In other 
words, value in society — that is, in actual life—is value 
in exchange; and this value in exchange is nothing but 
the expression of its true value in use to society as a 
whole,— that is, of its social marginal utility.* 

It is accordingly plain that, when we define the value of 
a thing as the expression of its social marginal utility, we 
mean that value is an expression of its exchange power. 
For exchange power is based on the comparative estimate 
of direct social utility, which gives to every owner of the 
commodity the indirect individual utility that lies at the 
root of value. As we can estimate this exchange power 
only by comparing one commodity with another, value is 
sometimes, but less accurately, spoken of as a ratio, or a 
ratio of exchange. Value is, indeed, relative, but it is not 
a relation or a ratio: it is an expression of our estimate of 
the relative exchange power of a commodity. 
thing, but an expression of its relation to an individual. Value is the result of 
an estimate of a quality, not the quality itself. In this sense there is no objec- 
tive value. It can be called objective only in fhe sense that, when society 


attaches a value to a thing, it is something to which the individual or subjec- 
tive valuation must conform in making an exchange. 


*It is not strictly accurate to say that the original idea of value is inde- 
pendent of exchange. Itis independent of exchange as between man and 
man; but it is not independent of exchange as between commodity and com- 
modity, between want and want. Crusoe exchanges in his mind apples and 
nuts in estimating their value to him. The value in use is thus really only 
one kind of value in exchange, although it is a peculiar kind of exchange. 
Value in individual economy always presupposes two things. Value in society 
presupposes in addition at least two men. Pantaleoni, Pure Economics, p. 127, 
realizes this in a certain way ; but even he sees only a part of the truth. 
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Il. 


Value, as we have seen, has a meaning only when 
attached to a definite quantity of an article. The value 
of iron means nothing: the value of a ton of iron means 
something. In order to ascertain why anything has 
value, we must therefore inquire not only why we attach 
any importance to it as compared with other things 
in general, but also why a definite quantity of that 
article satisfies more or less of our wants than an equal 
quantity of something else. We must regard not only 
our desire in the abstract, but our desire for a particular 
amount. That is, in analyzing value we must take into 
consideration not only the demand, but the supply; for 
the effective demand for an article which lies at the root 
of value is itself influenced by the supply. Of two 
equally useful articles we shall be more concerned in 
securing the one the supply of which is limited than the 
one the supply of which is abundant. That is the very 
meaning of marginal utility. 

What regulates supply? In last resort it is the forces 
of nature as utilized by the energy of man. In some 
cases, nature gives so abundantly that man need do 
nothing. In other cases, nature is so niggardly that his 
utmost effort fails to augment the scanty stock. Between 
these two extremes lie the great mass of commodities, the 
supply of which can be increased through human action. 
The more readily Nature discloses her secrets to man, the 
less is the difficulty of securing a supply. The greater 
the stubbornness of Nature, the more determined do our 
efforts become. It is in this sense that value may be 
considered to be the measure of the difficulty of attain- 
ment; that is, of the cost involved in securing a supply. 

What, more precisely, is cost? The word is used in 
a variety of senses. To the consumer, cost means price. 
If a thing costs a dollar, he means that the price is a dol- 
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lar. To the employer, cost means total cash outlay ex- 
pended in production. Here the cost may be less than 
the price, the difference between cost and price being his 
profits. A machine may cost the builder ten dollars; he 
may sell it for twelve. To the workman, cost means 
irksomeness of labor; the harder the work, the greater 
the cost, the more does his labor “cost” him. Underly- 
ing all these meanings is the idea of sacrifice, the giving 
up of something in return for the object to be attained. 
All sacrifice involves a pain,—a pain of doing or of 
refraining from doing,—that is, a pain of doing some- 
thing distasteful or of refraining from doing something 
pleasurable.* The one is present physical sacrifice, the 
other present mental sacrifice, depending upon a future 
physical sacrifice. 

Just as the word “utility” brings to our mind the 
pleasure we get from a thing, so the term “ disutility ” is 
used to signify its ability to inflict pain. We know that 
the marginal utility of a commodity diminishes with the 
increase of the amount at our disposal, and under certain 
conditions shrinks to zero. We have so much of it that 
it hecomes indifferent to us. It possesses what Jevons 
calls “inutility ”; ¢.e., no (marginal) utility. Its value, as 
in the ordinary case of air and water, is nothing. Under 
other conditions of supply a commodity which usually 
possesses utility may actually inflict a pain.t Wood ordi- 
narily satisfies a want; but, when the prospective farmer 
tries to make a clearing, the wood is something to be got 
rid of. Its presence is a discomfort. It possesses not a 
positive, but a negative, utility. It has gone through the 
stages of utility and inutility, and has reached that of dis- 
utility. Instead of being a commodity, it might now be 
called a “discommodity.” So, in just the opposite way, 

* That people often make sacrifices gladly does not invalidate the truth of 
this statement. If the sacrifice were not painful, no merit would attach to it. 


tSome commodities which seem to give us pain really afford a surplus of 
pleasure. A distasteful medicine is none the less prized by us. 
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water in parts of England is something to be got rid of 
by draining the fens; water in arid America is so neces- 
sary for irrigation purposes that it attains a high value. 

Not only things external to man run through this scale 
from utility to disutility. Physical activity itself is sub- 
ject to the same law. When a man begins to work, the 
exercise of his muscles is a pleasure. A certain amount 
of it is even a necessity. With the increase in the amount 
beyond a certain point, the pleasure diminishes, until 
further activity becomes a matter of indifference. A still 
further increase means discomfort, until, finally, any more 
work involves positive agony. Labor, or toil, therefore, 
means painful exertion. But just as the same commodity 
may, according to circumstances, possess utility or dis- 
utility, so the same activity may or may not involve toil. 
Singing is generally a pleasure; to the chorus girl it is 
toil. Golf playing is a diversion; to the golf teacher it 
is labor. 

Cost, therefore, is at bottom equivalent to pain. We 
undergo pain in order to secure utility or to remove dis- 
utility. Cost is always the antithesis of remuneration. 
We give up something in order to get something in re- 
turn. The ordinary man tries to secure the greatest 
result with the least effort. He will toil only up to that 
point when the cost, or pain, begins to exceed the pleasure 
of what he gets in return. There are grades in disutility 
or pain, just as there are grades in utility or pleasure. 
As the marginal utility of a commodity depends on the 
supply, so the marginal disutility or pain of labor depends 
on the amount. The more fish I have, the less the utility 
of each fish; the more hours I must work to catch them, 
the greater the disutility of each hour’s work. Up toa 
certain point the pain of the work does not equal or 
exceed the pleasure I get from the fish. Beyond that 
point I shall not work, because the result will be a surplus 
of pain. At that marginal point the utility of the fish 
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equals the pain or cost of the labor. If with the same 
sacrifice I can catch ducks, a duck will be worth as much 
to me as a fish. There will be a balance between the 
pleasure and the pain; or, in other words, the pleasure 
and pain will be in equilibrium. In the case of the indi- 
vidual economy,— ‘.e., of man living apart from society,— 
the marginal degrees of utility and of pain, or cost, are 
therefore equal. Marginal cost equals marginal utility. 
The value of the fish may be estimated in either the one 
or the other. 

In dealing with the problems of actual life, however, we 
treat not of a Crusoe living on ducks and fish, but of men 
living in society and making exchanges with each other. 
The individual economy is profoundly modified by the 
social economy. Our study is social economics. This is 
the point that has often been overlooked. 

We have seen that the marginal utility to an individual 
is, in effect, a reflex of the social marginal utility. In the 
same way, individual “disutility” is really a result of 
social disutility. What gives one man pleasure may give 
another pain. I may enjoy a horse; but, if you do not 
ride or drive, the horse will put you to the useless expense 
of keeping him. Yet, since there is a social demand for 
horses, you can get rid of him to advantage ; and you will 
therefore not give him away, but keep him until you can 
sell him with profit. Although the horse had no direct 
utility for you, he now has an indirect utility because of 
his social utility. So if the farmer, mentioned above, who 
wanted to make a clearing, lived by chance near a large 
community, he would not burn the wood, but sell it, be- 
cause it would now have a social utility. Its disutility to 
him would be converted into a utility. It is only when 
anything produces a surplus of pain to the community as 
a whole —as a plague of grasshoppers, or an inundation, 
or the sewage of a city which is not intelligently disposed 
of — that it possesses social disutility. In such a case it 
can have no indirect utility for the individual. 
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Since cost is a form of disutility, it follows that the real 
cost of importance in affecting value is social cost, not 
individual cost. We stated above that value is the 
measure of sacrifice. In what sense is value the measure 
of sacrifice? Evidently, not of individual sacrifice. The 
street-sweeper may work harder than the opera singer, and 
yet the value of his services will be less. Value is a social 
conception: society puts its appraisal upon commodities. 
If value is a measure of sacrifice, and if value is a social 
estimate, value must be the measure of social sacrifice or 
cost. Social sacrifice means the sacrifice which members of 
society as a whole are willing to make. The exertion of 
one man is estimated in relation to the exertion of an- 
other, and the sacrifice of each is compared with the needs 
of society as a whole. The standard is social, not individ- 
ual. It is far easier to be a street-sweeper than an opera 
singer. Society is more willing to spare the former than 
the latter; for, to replace the one, society must give up 
more of its energy than to replace the other. Conse- 
quently, although the street-sweeper may work the harder 
the sacrifice or cost to society is less than in the case of 
the opera singer. The opera singer saves society more 
effort. When one commodity is exchanged for another, 
or when both cost the same, it means that the additional 
sacrifice imposed upon society to replace either of them is 
the same. The marginal social cost is identical. 

Since economic activity consists in securing as much 
enjoyment as possible with the least effort, or cost, it 
follows that under conditions of progress the individual 
will secure a surplus utility. If game is plentiful in one 
section and so scarce in another that the hunter must 
work to the point of exhaustion, his needs will be satisfied 
by far less exertion in the first case than in the second. 
The extra utility which he enjoys is called residual utility 
or surplus utility or, in short, surplus. Looked at from 
the point of view of production, it is a producer’s surplus : 
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the labor of hunting is the cost of securing or producing 
the game. From the point of view of consumption it is a 
consumer’s surplus: the pleasure of eating the game is its 
utility. _The excess of the utility over the cost is the 
surplus. Whether we call it consumer’s surplus or pro- 
ducer’s surplus is immaterial. 

The conception of surplus, however, is sometimes used 
in a second way. In the case of the surplus just referred 
to we compare enjoyment with exertions, and we call it 
either producer’s or consumer’s surplus, according as we 
look at it from the point of view of enjoyment or of cost. 
This conception of surplus is thus universal: it applies to 
every man who is at once a producer and a consumer, to 
the man living in society as well as to the solitary hunts- 
man. But the term “surplus” may be used in another 
sense, which abstracts from the idea of exertion alto- 
gether, and which regards every man only as a consumer. 
It assumes that there has been no cost of acquiring the 
articles, or that the subjective cost or toil of acquisition is 
precisely the same to all, Here the surplus satisfaction 
that an individual secures is entirely a consumer’s sur- 
plus,* depending on the relative urgency of his different 
wants. If I agree to give up a book for my neighbor’s 
knife, I do so because I expect his knife to afford me more 
satisfaction than my book. The utility to me of the knife 
is greater than the pain of parting with the book. Re- 
garded simply as a consumer, I consider the pain of part- 
ing with the book as the exact equivalent of the utility I 
lose; but since the utility to be afforded to me by the 
knife is greater than the utility I lose through the book, 
there will be a balance to my credit. As a consumer, I 
expect a surplus enjoyment. 

* The term “consumer’s rent,” first suggested by Marshall, is not so good 
because of the equivocal meaning of ‘‘rent.’’ ‘*‘ Consumer’s profit” would be 
better, because there is no equivocation attaching to that word. But the sim- 


plest and best term is that used by Marshall in the later editions of his Princi- 
ples,— “‘ consumer’s surplus.” 
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This specifically consumer’s surplus, however, is of 
no practical significance. For in actual life we cannot 
enjoy anything without procuring it; that is, we cannot 
abstract from the cost of acquisition, or consider that the 
cost is precisely the same to all. Just as enjoyments or 
utilities differ from individual to individual, so do costs or 
sacrifices differ. Both the knives and the books can be 
obtained only on the condition of some exertion. The 
cost, or pain, of parting with the book depends on the 
cost, or pain, of acquiring the book. Hence the only real 
surplus which is of importance is the surplus of enjoy- 
ment over cost, whether we call it producer’s surplus 
or consumer’s surplus. If we take the possession of 
knives and books for granted, we can indeed speak of 
consumer’s surplus; but, if we reflect that knives and 
books must be procured before they can be parted with, 
the surplus becomes a real surplus, which can equally 
well be called a producer’s surplus. It is a surplus of 
utility over cost. 

Individual surplus, however, is essentially subjective, 
and never affects prices. For value is a social conception. 
This statement is true of surplus in general as well as of 
the theoretical consumer’s surplus just referred to. I 
secure @ surplus utility from my comrade’s knife, but he 
secures a surplus utility from my book. He would other- 
wise not have given up the knife. The exchange is there- 
fore} mutually beneficial. The old belief that what one 
man (or one country) gains in an exchange another loses 
is incorrect. Each gets a surplus utility. But the value 
of the book and the knife remain the same. The margi- 
nal utility of one book would still be equal to that of one 
knife. If for some reason the book-owners found that 
knives were twice as useful to them as before, and if for 
a similar reason the knife-owners thought that books were 
twice as useful to them as before, the surplus utility of 
the exchange to each owner would be double what it was 
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before; but the book would still exchange for the knife: 
their value would be unaltered. Value may thus remain 
the same, even when the benefits of exchange to both par- 
ties grow. The more varied the wants of a community, 
the greater the benefits of exchange. The international 
level of prices may be the same, and yet each country that 
is a party to international trade will normally benefit. 
On the other hand, values may change, and the surplus 
utility remain the same. If the book-owners prized knives 
twice as much as before, while the importance of books to 
knife-owners was unchanged, this very fact would increase 
the aggregate social demand for knives, and therefore the 
sacrifice that the book-owners must make to get a knife. 
The knife-owners would make the book-owners give two 
books for a knife. The price of books would fall, and that 
of knives rise. The marginal utility of one knife would 
equal the marginal utility of two books. The surplus 
utility to the book-owners would remain the same, be- 
cause, although the utility would increase, the cost would 
increase in the same proportion. In every exchange the 
cost, or sacrifice, depends on the reciprocal demand for the 
commodities. The surplus utility that any one individual 
gets from an economic action, therefore, has no influence 
on value, however much it may affect his own happiness. 
It is a result, not a cause. Surplus is the excess of total 
utility over total cost. Value is an expression of marginal 
utility or marginal cost. Surplus in the case of any one 
person is the result of an individual subjective estimate 
which differs from man to man: value is the result of a 
social estimate in which the individual preferences lose 
their significance. 

We must, therefore, be careful to interpret correctly 
the statement above, that marginal utility equals marginal 
disutility, or cost. In an isolated economy, where there is 
only one person battling with nature, this is true of the 
individual; but in society, whatever the rate of exchange, 
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it is only the social utility and social cost of which the 
marginal degrees are equal. If a knife exchanges for a 
book, it is because the demand in the community as a 
whole is such that the sacrifice to society of parting with 
a book is equal to the pleasure of society in getting a 
knife; or, to put it more accurately, a knife will ex- 
change for a book only because the sacrifice to society in 
making the knife, for which it receives in return the 
pleasure of books, is equal to the sacrifice of making the 
book, for which it receives in return the pleasure of 
knives. To any one individual the sacrifice may be less 
than the pleasure, but that is possible only because to 
some other individual the pleasure is less than the sacri- 
fice. The marginal pleasure in the aggregate must equal 
the marginal pain in the aggregate. The balance or 
equilibrium is not between the pains and pleasures of 
the individual, but between the pains and pleasures of 
the sum of individuals. The real equilibrium is a social 
equilibrium ; otherwise there will be no exchange. 

This shows clearly that the real cost to any member of 
society which influences value is not the subjective cost to 
him. The sacrifice imposed upon society to secure any- 
thing is, as we have seen, the exertion needed to replace 
it. To replace an article, however, from the social point 
of view, is to produce it. For, although an individual 
may replace an article by purchasing it from the producer, 
society as a whole can replace an article only by produc- 
ing it. The total mass of commodities consumed is al- 
ways equal to the whole mass of commodities produced. 
Thus, when we speak of social cost, we really mean cost 
of production ; and, when we say that value is influenced 
by cost, we mean that value is influenced by cost of pro- 
duction. What may be to the individual a subjective cost 
becomes, when translated into terms of society — that is, 
of value — an objective cost to him. We think no longer of 
the sacrifice imposed upon any one individual, but only of 
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the social sacrifice, or cost, embodied in the commodity. 
Or, rather, the sacrifice, or cost, to the individual is the 
result and reflex of the sacrifice to the community. Just 
as we saw above that the individual utility which affects 
value is the reflex of the social utility, so the individual 
cost which affects value is the reflex of the social cost.* 
If an individual desires to secure a commodity, he will 
normally give for it not what he chooses, but what society 
as a whole fixes as the proper figure. He may personally 
like a cow more than a horse, or be able to raise a particu- 
lar horse for less than a particular cow; but that will not 
enable him to buy a horse for less than a cow. His own 
individual estimate is of importance only as affecting the 
aggregate social estimate. Every individual gauges his 
economic well-being from the point of view of surplus,— 
of getting as much satisfaction as possible above the cost ; 
but the cost, or sacrifice, which he must make is fixed not 
by himself, but by society as a whole. 


III. 


The failure to realize that value is a social conception 
has led to much useless controversy. Thus Ricardo and 
his followers maintain that the value of a commodity is 
fixed by its cost of production; while Jevons and those 
that agree with him contend that value is fixed by its 
marginal utility. Both are right, but neither is right in 
the sense in which he understood the terms. Cost of 
production is the measure of value; but it is not, as 
Ricardo thought, individual cost. Marginal utility meas- 
ures value; but it is not, as Jevons thought, individual 
utility. Both cost and utility measure value, because, as 
we have seen, marginal social cost is always equal to 
marginal social utility. In the way each framed the 
statement, both Ricardo and Jevons were correct in deny- 

* See below, p. 339. 
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ing the other’s statement, and yet erred in their own. 
Rightly interpreted, each was correct in his own state- 
ment, and yet erred in denying the truth of the other. 
Let us make this clear. 

Utility, as we know, is the fundamental quality of 
everything used by man. But utility is not sufficient to 
‘ give value. For anything to have value its supply must 

be limited. The utility which gives it value is the 
marginal utility. If the supply is unlimited, the marginal 
utility is zero. Positive marginal utility, therefore, de- 
pends upon limitation of supply. But, if the supply is 
limited, it will cost some sacrifice to secure it. Therefore, 
when we measure the marginal utility of a commodity, 
we measure the cost of securing it. Therefore, either 
may be declared the cause and measure of value, because 
value depends on the relation of each to the other. The 
discussion as to which is the causa causans is as futile as 
the question what produces the peculiar sound from a 
hammer’s blow on a sheet of metal: without the metal 
there would be no sound, without the hammer there would 
likewise be no sound. Both the hammer and the metal 
are equally the cause of the sound. So in economic life 
we deal with the demand for a commodity as compared 
with its supply. When we speak of utility, we think of 
the person who wants it,— that is, of the demand. When 
we speak of cost, we think of the person who parts with it, 
—that is, of the supply. But they interact mutually; for 
the demand, although reflecting the utility, would change 
if the cost were different; and the supply, although condi- 
tioned by the cost, would change if the utility were 
altered. To affirm that either utility or cost exclusively 
fixes value is as foolish as to say that either demand or 
‘supply exclusively fixes value. Value is the expression 
of the relation between demand and supply. We cannot 
speak of marginal utility without implying cost: we can- 
not speak of cost without implying marginal utility. 
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But all this is true, as we have seen, only of social cost 
and of social utility. The utility of anything to an in- 
dividual figures in the determination of value only to the 
extent (in most cases infinitesimal) that the individual 
choice goes to determine or change the choice of the com- 
munity. If I have a potato field at home, that will not 
obviate the necessity of my paying the market price for 
potatoes. If I am directed by my physician to live on 
potatoes exclusively, that will not lead the dealer to 
charge more than the market price. The demand that 
tells is the aggregate social demand, depending on the 
social utility. 

Conversely, the cost that influences value is not the 
cost of production of that particular commodity to the in- 
dividual producer. It may take me two days to make 
with old tools a table which fully equipped carpenters 
can turn out in a few hours, I can get for my table no 
more than the carpenters for theirs. And the carpenters 
can get this price for their table, not because it has cost 
them so much work, but because they save the members 
of society as a whole the sacrifice, or cost, of making the 
iabie for themselves. If there were no carpenter, society 
would have to set to work, abandon some of the things it 
does now, and give up some of its time to make tables. 
Instead of each member of society devoting a part of his 
day to making a part of a table, society as a whole sets 
aside a certain class to make nothing but tables. But 
what society is willing to pay for the table is always the 
marginal cost to it, and this marginal cost is the final sac- 
rifice which society is willing to incur for tables as com- 
pared with other things. What the carpenter can get for 
the table will adjust itself to this amount of social sacri- 
fice, and thus the value of a commodity gets to be the 
equivalent of the (individual) cost of producing it. We 
may thus roughly say that individual labor* or cost of 


*The term “labor” is here, of course, used in the general sense, as includ- 
ing all exertion, and not in the Marxian sense of manual labor. 
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production fixes value; but what it really does is not to 
fix value, but to express the value that is fixed by social 
forces as a whole. The value is due not to the labor of 
the individual who has made it, but to the social service 
which it is going to render; that is, to the social sacrifice 
which it is going to save. If it does not render that ser- 
vice, it will not possess that value, no matter how much 
individual labor has been spent on it.* And, on the other 
hand, if less individual labor be spent on it, it will have 
less value,— not because less individual labor has been 
spent, but because the marginal sacrifice of society is now 
less. 

We see, then, that value may be defined either as the ex- 
pression of marginal social utility or as the expression of the 
marginal social sacrifice incurred to secure utility. Value 
may be estimated in terms of either social utility or social 
cost, because the marginal degree of the one is equal to 
that of the other. Individual labor affects value only as 
it affects this social cost or social utility, which is the 
supreme test. If a new machine doubles the output of 
cotton cloth, the price of cotton will fall one-half only if 
the social demand for cotton doubles, and if the relative 
cost of other commodities remains the same. If the out- 
put of everything else, including the precious metals, were 
to double, the price of cotton would not change. The 
measure of value is not individual labor or individual cost 
of production, but social labor or social cost. It is not 
individual sacrifice or individual utility: it is social sacri- 
fice or social utility. 


* Professor Clark, The Distribution of Wealth, p. 397, is the only writer to 
state this point clearly. But even he does not lay sufficient emphasis on the 
essential difference between the social and the individual point of view. 
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IV. 


Since all progress consists in getting more results with 
less efforts, the problem of social cost and social surplus 
becomes one of basic importance. All surplus or residual 
utility is the margin of satisfaction over sacrifice. It may 
therefore be augmented in two ways: the sacrifice may 
remain the same, while the satisfaction increases; or the 
satisfaction may remain the same, while the sacrifice 
decreases. In the one case we deal with problems of con- 
sumption, in the other with problems of production. In 
the one case we approach the subject from the point of 
view of utility, in the other from that of cost. 

The social surplus may be enlarged by changes in con- 
sumption. The sacrifice incurred by the individuals that 
compose society may remain the same, and yet they may 
use so much intelligence in the rearrangement of their 
choices of satisfaction that they may procure a greater 
net result. It need not cost more effort to cook a good 
dinner than. an unpalatable one, and yet the surplus of 
satisfaction over sacrifice is greater. When social choices 
are improved on a large scale, there will be a great increase 
in the social surplus. 

While it is possible to have in this way a larger satisfac- 
tion with the same effort, it happens just as frequently, 
however, that we can procure the same satisfaction with a 
smaller effort. The emphasis is here laid not upon con- 
sumption, but upon production. Whatever diminishes the 
cost of production enlarges to that extent the surplus of 
society. If the dinner which originally cost one dollar 
can now be supplied for fifty cents, we shall have the 
remaining half-dollar to spend on something new. All 
civilization depends on the increase of our wants. In 
most cases, however, the appearance of a new want re- 
quires additional effort on the part of individuals for its sat- 
isfaction. If the additional sacrifice keeps pace with the 
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additional want, we are no better off than before,— there 
is no increase of the social surplus. But as soon as we 
can satisfy the old want with a smaller total effort, the 
surplus is increased because some of the efforts pre- 
viously devoted to the satisfaction of the old want are 
now set free for the attainment of the new object. With 
the same output of energy we receive greater results. 
Diminution of social cost is the great creator of social 
surplus. 

While, therefore, changes in consumption are of signifi- 
cance in themselves, they become of great importance 
chiefly as engendering changes in production. Whether 
we call the social surplus, however, a consumer’s surplus 
or a producer’s surplus is, as we know, immaterial. It is 
equally immaterial whether we say that the progress is 
due to lower cost or to greater utility. Social surplus is 
the result of man’s struggle with nature. It is the margin 
between result and effort. The way to increase the 
surplus is to maximize the results and to minimize the 
efforts; that is, to increase utilities and to decrease costs. 

The lowering of cost is, therefore, a chief factor in 
progress. The less a thing costs society, however, the 
less value it will have in the market, until finally, when we 
can procure a thing for nothing, it will have no value at all. 
Progress consists ‘in reducing costs, so that we gradually 
approach gratuity. But, in reducing the value of certain 
things, we necessarily increase the value of other things. 
By diminishing the efforts required to satisfy one want, 
we liberate the efforts needed to satisfy a new want; it 
is only when we can satisfy this new want that the means 
of satisfaction acquires value. For the pioneer who with 
difficulty is able to clothe and feed himself a piano has no 
value. It is only as clothing and food take up less of his 
energy — that is, become of less value to him — that he will 
appreciate the new want, until finally in civilized society 
@ piano is worth far more than a suit of clothes. Since 
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value, as we know, is simply an expression for marginal 
utility, we cannot affirm that value in general ever increases 
or decreases. As pianos are worth more, clothing is worth 
less. Even if by chance both pianos and clothes were to 
be worth more, it means that other things in which they 
are estimated, or to which they are compared, are worth 
less. We must choose between plain living and plain 
thinking. Plain living is compatible with high thinking, 
and high living is generally attended with plain thinking. 
But we cannot have both at once. On the other hand, 
although value, as we have just seen, may not increase, 
total wealth does. Whereas formerly there existed only 
clothes, we now have clothes and pianos. Wealth as a 
social conception is an aggregate of final utilities: it is 
estimated by adding to the final utility of one economic 
good the final utility of every other good. The more 
economic goods —i.e., the more commodities and services 
—at the disposal of the community, the greater will be the 
total wealth. Total value, on the other hand, is not an 
aggregate; it is not the final utility of each item added to 
that of every other item. It is the final utility of the 
whole stock of economic goods as an entirety. As the 
goods increase in number, the final utility of each dimin- 
ishes, because final utility, or value, is relative. But, 
although the value of each item of the larger stock is 
now reduced, it is impossible to say whether the value 
of the entire stock is more or less than before. If for 
every unit of increase in the stock there is the same 
unit of decrease in the marginal utility, then value, as a 
whole, will never increase, however much wealth may 
increase. Value, as a whole, may therefore remain the 
same from generation to generation; for, when we say 
that some values go up, we mean that other values go 
down. But wealth increases from generation to genera- 
tion, because wealth is an aggregate, not a relation. 

We see thus how misleading is the statement, so often 
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met with, that increasing wealth means decreasing value. 
It is, indeed, true that, as civilization advances, the same 
effort will give us more and more satisfaction. We can 
procure with the same outlay of energy more comforts 
and more luxuries than our forefathers could. But, while 
each previously existing commodity is worth less, new 
commodities, which had no value before, because they did 
not exist at all, are now brought into the range of our 
satisfactions, and start out with a certain value. Taken 
all together, the commodities, new and old, may be worth 
the same as before. The value of each old commodity 
decreases, but the new commodity now has a new value. 
The total value of all commodities may never change, 
since value is an expression of relative importances. De- 
creasing value of particular classes of goods enables us to 
get more goods or kinds of goods; but the more goods 
of smaller value may equal in total value the former 
fewer goods of greater value. Public wealth, or social 
prosperity, however, depends upon the amount of return 
from a given outlay or effort. If society gets more return 
from the same effort, its income will increase; and the 
surplus increase will again facilitate production. In other 
words, wealth consists of economic goods as a whole, and 
grows with the increase of commodities. The more commod- 
ities, the greater the income, the less the effort to attain a 
given result. But the increasing wealth which goes hand 
in hand with the decreasing value of some commodities 
does not mean that all value is diminishing. Decreasing 
value of some commodities facilitates the creation of other 
commodities. Only in this sense does decreasing value 
mean increasing wealth. But value in general does not 
necessarily increase or decrease. Wealth, as a whole, 
changes: value, as a whole, suffers little or no change.* 
*It is sometimes carelessly said that values go up or down, but what is 
meant is that prices go up or down. When we measure the value of all other 
commodities in the terms of a single commodity, money, prices of all such 


other commodities may go up or down. But there cannot be a simultaneous 
change in the prices of money and commodities. 
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V. 


From this survey it will be seen that the essential 
element in the theory of value is the social element. 
Most of the failures to reconcile the existing differences of 
opinion on the theory of value are due to inattention to 
this point. Critics of economics often state that there is 
a total disagreement on the fundamental conceptions of 
the science, and imply that therefore the subject does not 
merit serious consideration. Unfortunately, even pro- 
found economists, in dealing with the topic of value, are 
apt to minimize the work of their predecessors, and to ex- 
aggerate the points of divergence between the earlier and 
the later views. Almost every new writer starts out 
with the statement, or the assumption, that well-nigh 
everything that has been said before is more or less worth- 
less, and, having in this way cleared the ground, proceeds 
to reconstruct the entire edifice. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed that not much good can come of the 
attempt to conceal differences of opinion, and to read into 
earlier writers principles which were worked out only by 
their successors. On the whole, we cannot too highly 
praise the attitude of those who, like Professor Marshall, 
seek to preserve the continuity of economic thought. Yet, 
on the particular point which forms the subject of this 
article, Professor Marshall has shed but little light. A 
careful attention to the writings both of the classical 
economists and of the Austrians shows that their differ- 
ences on the theory of value arise very largely from their 
failure to recognize the specifically social element in the 
problem. Yet the social conception was implicit in the 
Ricardian economics, just as it is implicit in that of the 
Austrians. The attempt of this article has been to state 
explicitly what is implicit in the work of others. 

Take, as an example, the classic doctrine of international 
trade. Ricardo advanced the theory of comparative cost 
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as the foundation of international exchange. Mill elab- 
orated this by his Equation of International Demand, in 
which he emphasized the importance of reciprocal demand 
as contrasted with the Ricardian doctrine of comparative 
cost. Cairnes went a step further, not alone by pointing 
out that the theory of international value can be compre- 
hended only by understanding comparative cost in the 
sense of comparative sacrifice, but by analyzing still more 
carefully the respective influence of reciprocal demand 
and reciprocal cost. Regarded from the newer point of 
view, the theory of international value, as Cairnes put it, 
is nothing but a statement of the very kernel of the mod- 
ern doctrine of marginal utility. Yet even Cairnes 
thought that the theory of international value differed 
from that of value in general.* This was primarily due 
to the fact that, in dealing with international trade, 
Cairnes, like Mill, was led to disregard the influence of 
individual cost; while in their discussion of value in 
general, as typified in domestic trade, their attention was 
not so strongly called to the effect of social cost or social 
utility. On the other hand, just as the classic doctrine of 
comparative cost really includes the theory of marginal 
utility, so the attempt of the Austrians to subordinate 
the theory of cost in general to the theory of utility be- 
comes entirely unnecessary when both doctrines are inter- 
preted in their true social light. While cost and utility 
in general are by no means equivalent, marginal social 
cost and marginal social utility are real equivalents. 

It will be recalled by the readers of this journal that 
a faint glimmering of the principle emphasized in this 
article is to be found in the work of Karl Marx. The 
very core of the Marxian theory is that the basis of value 
is to be found in the “socially necessary” labor. But, 
while Marx endeavors to explain in the opening chapter 
of Das Kapital what is meant by socially necessary labor, 


*Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, p. 353. 
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his subsequent treatment of the subject is vitiated by the 
failure to observe the distinction between social and in- 
dividual valuation. The Marxian theory of labor as the 
measure of value is an individualistic, not a social theory, 
no less individualistic than that of Adam Smith or 
Ricardo. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, although it has become the 
fashion to use the term “ social economics,” we have not yet 
realized all the implications of the term. If economics is 
a social science, the value with which it deals must be rec- 
ognized to be a social conception. The only individual 
utility of any importance is a reflex of the social utility, 
just as individual cost is a reflex of social cost. Individual 
surplus is based on the social surplus, and individual 
welfare depends on the social welfare. In the same way 
as private ethics is now generally conceded to be the his- 
torical outgrowth of social ethics, so is the economy of 
the individual living in society an outgrowth of the social 
economy. Individualism itself receives its full interpre- 
tation and development only in the light of civilization ; 
that is, in the light of social effort and social progress. 
The social theory of value carried out to its final con- 
clusions would show us that only through society can 
the individual achieve his highest aspirations. 


EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN. 
CotumBra UNIVERSITY. 











THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES CONFLICT 
OF 1900.* 


THE great struggle which took place recently between 
the contractors and the employees in the building indus- 
tries of Chicago had its beginning in the fall of 1899, and 
continued well into the present year. The open rupture 
occurred February 5, 1900, when the contractors posted 
on the buildings in course of construction a statement of 
certain new restrictive rules which were to govern the 
workmen after that date. Whereupon the workmen, 
twenty to twenty-five thousand in number, embracing all 
told some twenty-five to thirty trades, ceased work. They 
maintained that existing agreements regulating the con- 
ditions of labor and having still two or three months, 
and in some cases more than a year to run, had been vio- 
lated by the employers, and that the latter had therefore 
declared a lockout against their men. 

Before discussing the demands of the employers as set 
forth in the new rules, and the position taken by the em- 
ployees, it will be necessary, for a clear understanding of 
the situation, to describe the growth and development of 
the two organizations which were chiefly concerned in the 
conflict; namely, the Building Trades Council, represent- 
ing the various unions of employees, and the Building 
Contractors Council, representing the employers. 

* The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. J. Arthur Dixon, reporter for the 
Chicago Times-Herald (now the Record-Herald), for valuable assistance in 
procuring data for this article ; also, to Professor E. Dana Durand, secretary of 
the United States Industrial Commission, for the use of proof-sheets con- 
taining testimony given by employers and employees before a sub-commission 
of the larger body, and soon to be published in book form by the Commission. 
When data from this source have been used, reference has been made simply 
te Testimony. The writer has also secured much valuable information on 
the subject by personal investigation of the situation, especially by interviews 
with leading men on both sides. 

+ Various estimates of the numbers were given at the time. 
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The Building Trades Council was organized November 
22, 1890; and on March 14, 1892, it was incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois. The object of the Council, 
according to the preamble to its Constitution and Rules 
of Order, was to create a central organization which should 
subserve the interests of all labor organizations engaged 
in the erection or alteration of buildings, and through 
which, by unity of action and mutual protection and sup- 
port, the various organizations might assist each other 
when necessary, and remove all unjust and injurious com- 
petition. Representation in the Council was based upon 
the membership of the unions. Each union of a hundred 
members or less was entitled to five delegates; for each 
additional hundred up to and including 500 members, an 
additional delegate ; for every 250 members over 500, up 
to and including 1,000, another delegate; and for every 
500 over 1,000, up to and including 5,500 members, still 
another delegate. But no union was to be entitled to more 
than twenty delegates.| The men who thus composed 
the Council were to represent bona fide building trades 
unions, and were to be elected by the latter for six 
months, the Council, however, reserving the right to re- 
ject any or all delegates. No person was eligible as dele- 
gate who held a political office, elective or appointive; a 
political office being defined as “employment in any capac- 
ity by the Nation, State, County, or City.” The officers of 
the central body were the usual officers of such conventional 
organizations. They were to be elected every six months ¢ 
by a majority vote of the delegates present, and no union 
could be represented in more than one office. The re- 
cording secretary was the only one of these officers who 

* As to the incorporation of the Building Trades Council, see Constitution 
and Rules of Order, and Construction News for September 15, 1900, p. 195. 
t Constitution and Rules of Order, p. 8. 


t In January and July, at the last meeting of the month. For this and all 
other details of organizations above mentioned, see the Constitution and Rules 
of Order, passim. 
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gave his whole time to the business of the Council, and 
for his services he received a salary of $165 per month. 
The revenue of the organization was derived from the 
sub-renting to some of the unions of halls in the building 
which the Council leased and occupied as headquarters, * 
from the initiation fee of $25 required of each union ad- 
mitted, and from the sale of working cards, which every 
member of the various trades represented in the Council 
was obliged to carry while at work, for certifying to his 
membership in the union of his craft and distinguishing 
him from a non-union man. These cards were issued 
quarterly at about fifteen cents each, the price varying as 
the Council deemed necessary; and, each time they were 
issued, some new design by way of a colored stripe was 
placed on the reverse side to distinguish them readily 
from the expired cards of the previous quarter. 

So much may serve as a general outline of the organiza- 
tion. It remains to say a word as to the functions of the 
Council and of the special officers known as the Board of 
Walking Delegates, or Business Agents. The chief work 
mapped out for the Council as a whole seems to have been 
the consideration of general changes in the agreements 
existing between employers and employees, and of general 
policies for all trades concerned. Thus agreements be- 
tween masters and workmen, or demands on the part of 
either to change wage rates or hours of labor, were to be 
submitted to the Council for its consideration between 
October 1 and April 1 of each year. On such occasions 
the secretary notified all affiliated organizations to send 
their representatives, when, if two-thirds of the trade dele- 
gations ¢ present voted for the measure under considera- 


*187 and 189 East Washington Street, Chicago. 


t Not two-thirds of the total number of delegates, the so-called “ unit 
rule” of one vote for each organization prevailing on such occasions. A 
majority vote of each delegation carried the delegation. If a delegation was 
equally divided, each side was counted a half-vote ; and all delegations present 
and not voting were counted in the affirmative. Individual votes of the dele- 
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tion, the action of the Council became binding upon all 
organizations affiliated. Moreover, through standing com- 
mittees the work of the Council became aggressive. It 
was the especial province of the Organization Committee 
to “seek out every branch of unorganized industry in the 
building trades,” and to “use every effort to organize 
them into unions, and to assist in every way in increasing 
the membership of the different organizations affiliated.” 
It was the duty of the Legislative Committee to bring 
about better legal protection for the various trades, and 
that of the Grievance Committee to investigate all griev- 
ances which might be referred to the Council.* 

But by far the most active arm of the federated body 
was the Board of Business Agents. It will be obvious 
that matters requiring quick and decisive action could not 
well come before the central organization, composed as it 
was of some two hundred and fifty members f engaged in 
their daily occupations in different parts of the city; and 
so the administrative affairs of the Council, as that body 
grew larger, came to be concentrated more and more in 
the hands of a few men.{ These few men were the Busi- 
uess Agents. They were selected by the Council from 
among the business agents of the various unions chosen 
as delegates to the Council. They were duly organized 
as a separate body, with president, vice-president, and 
secretary ;§ and they met regularly, at least three times a 
week, for the transaction of business. Nevertheless, they 
gates could be ordered, however, without the consent*of the Council, on the 
call of the representatives of four trades, when the majority of the individual 
delegates ruled. Constitution and Rules of Order, p. 21. 

* See Constitution and Rules of Order, passim, for these and the following 
details of the Building Trades Council. 

t+ A conservative estimate based on the generally accredited membership of 
the unions represented in the Council. 

t As we shall see, it probably would have been much better if the slower 
actions of the Council had prevailed and less power had been surrendered to the 
Board of Business Agents. 

§ This secretaryship and that of the larger body were filled by the same 


person. 
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were to be governed in their actions by the central body. 
It was their especial duty to render all assistance neces- 
sary to enforce the various trade rules of the Council, 
which were as follows : — 

1. That the united strength of all the trades represented 
should be used in compelling “all non-union men to con- 
form to and obey the laws of the trade to which they 
should properly belong.” 

2. That any trade not represented in the Council should 
not be protected on any building or job until affiliated 
with that body, except by unanimous vote of the Council. 

8. That members of a trade seceding from the parent 
organization and forming a separate organization should 
not be recognized by the Council. 

4. That no member of any trade affiliated with the 
Council should be permitted to work on any building or 
job under police protection, or be permitted to handle any 
material which was the product of convict labor. 

5. That it should be unlawful for members of one trade 
to do work belonging to members of another trade with- 
out the consent of the latter, and that no member of any 
organization affiliated with the Council should carry work- 
ing cards of any two building trades. 

6. That eight hours should constitute a day’s work. 

7. That all members of affiliated organizations should 
be compelled to show their working cards when requested 
to do so by the Business Agents or by any member work- 
ing on the job, irrespective of trade, who was himself in 
possession of a working card.* 

Whenever any dispute arose on a building in course of 
construction affecting any trade represented in the Coun- 
cil, a Business Agent was to settle the difficulty immedi- 
ately with the contractor or owner in accordance with the 
above trade rules; but, failing to do so, the Agent, after 
obtaining the consent of the Council or the Board of Busi- 


*See Constitution and Rules of Order, pp. 24, 25. 
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ness Agents at their next regular meeting, might call a 
general strike of all the affiliated trades engaged in work 
upon the building.* As the Council met but once a week, 
and the Agents met at least every other day, these impor- 
tant matters went largely to them for decision. 

Enough has been said of the details of organization. 
We turn now to inquire into the practical operations of 
the Council. It may be said to have dated its active ex- 
istence from the activity in the building industries which 
occurred in 1892, the year preceding the World’s Fair. 
The unusual demand for labor during that year increased 
wages as well as the amount of labor employed. The 
chief object of the Building Trades Council since 1892 
has been to maintain the scale of wages secured at that 
time for the affiliated unions, and to make such further 
gains as were possible by increasing the rate of wages, by 
shortening the hours of labor, and by bringing into afiili- 
ation with the central body every trade, whether skilled 
or unskilled, which had even the remotest relation to the 
building trades. To secure the affiliation of a weak and 
struggling union was advantageous both to such an organ- 
ization and to the Council; for by the assistance of the 
Council the struggling union received support in its de- 
mands for an increase in wages, while by the affiliation of 
the union the Council secured greater control over the 
labor market. Following out this general policy, it had 
secured by the time of the outbreak a year ago the affilia- 
tion of some thirty-two unions,f including those of the 
most skilled workmen, such as bricklayers and stone 


* Constitution and Rules of Order, pp. 21, 22. 


+The unions represented, all told, the following classes of workmen: 
bricklayers and stone masons, carpenters, hod-carriers and laborers, painters, 
bridge and structural iron workers, sheet metal workers, architectural iron 
workers, electricians, gas-fitters, hoisting engineers, elevator constructors, 
steam-fitters, junior steam-fitters, Italian mosaic workers, plasterers, plumbers, 
marble-cutters, marble-cutters’ helpers, boiler-makers, mosaic and encaustic 
tile layers, mosaic helpers, mosaic glass workers, lathers, stone-cutters, stone 
derrick men, stone sawyers and rubbers, stone-carvers, paper-hangers, slate 
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masons, carpenters, bridge and structural iron workers, 
and plumbers, on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
of the least skilled workmen, such as the hod-carriers and 
laborers and the helpers in the various trades. Of the 
unions most remotely related to the building trades, but 
represented in the Council, may be mentioned those of the 
elevator constructors, Italian mosaic workers and boiler- 
makers, and even the tunnel miners, who had nothing 
whatever to do with the construction of buildings. The 
total number of workmen in these unions was, roughly 
speaking, about 30,000. The carpenters’ union was the 
largest, having a membership of about 6,700; while the 
bricklayers and masons’ union contained 5,000 members, 
the hod-carriers and laborers’, 4,000, the painters’, 4,000, 
the plumbers’, 1,900, and the plasterers’ and stone-cut- 
ters’, 1,900 and 1,500 respectively.* 

Here, manifestly, is an organization powerful both in 
point of numbers and in the working machinery adopted 
for the carrying out of its plans. What did it accomplish, 
aside from consolidating the various unions into a feder- 
ated body? and what were the practices of the Building 
Trades Council in furthering the interests of the various 
unions? The answer to these questions will bring into 
clearer light the force of the more important trade rules 
already described, and the part which the Council played 
in the recent conflict. First, as to wages: did it succeed 
in raising the standard? It undoubtedly did assist the 
unions to make agreements with the employers for higher 
rates, as has been maintained by workmen and conceded 
by contractors. As to annual wages, the answer is not so 
and tile roofers, gravel roofers, tunnel miners, gas fixture hangers. See the 
Chicago Times-Herald, February 5, 1900, p. 10. Construction News, a paper 
published weekly in the interest of architects and contractors, mentions in ad- 
dition to the above list the unions of the cement layers, stair-builders, and 
drain pipe layers, making a total of thirty-five. See Construction News, Sep- 
tember 15, 1900, p. 195. 

*See Times-Herald, February 5, 1900, p. 10. These numbers are probably 
somewhat too high. 
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easy, employers maintaining that the high rates pre- 
vailing in Chicago attracted so many laborers to the 
building trades there that the average annual earnings 
must have fallen, while among employees there seem to 
be differences of opinion. The truth probably is that the 
annual earnings have increased in some of the building 
industries and fallen in others. The following statements 
condensed from testimony given before the Industrial 
Commission in March, 1900, may serve to show the trend 
of the rate of wages : — 


1. Bricklayers: for some ten years, minimum wage, $4; rate higher 
during World’s Fair period. 

2. Hod-carriers and Building Laborers: during World’s Fair 
period, wages for hod-carriers, $2.40 for eight-hour day; for laborers, 
$2. Union went to pieces after World’s Fair. Wages fell to $1 or 
$1.25 per day. Union was reorganized, and in 1898 joined Building 
Trades Council, and raised scale of wages to 35 cents per hour for 
hod-carriers and to 30 cents for laborers. 

8. Lathers: statement made that before organization of union, 
in 1899, men were working for as little as 90 cents a day. After 
organization of union, wages increased to $3 per day, but men worked 
but half time. Witness implied that before the union was formed, 
and when wages were much lower, the men also worked but half 
time. 

4, Carpenters had in 1899 signed agreements with employers for 
minimum rate of 42} cents per hour, and had demanded 50 cents 
after April 1, 1900. Some firms signed agreement for advanced rate. 

5. Architectural iron Workers had in 1899 agreements with em- 
ployers for minimum rate of 37} cents per hour, increasing to 42} 
cents after November 1, 1900. 

6. Painters: 1898, $2.80 per day; 1890, incrgased to $3.00; demand 
made to increase to $3.20 for eight hours, from March 1, 1900, to 
March 1, 1902. 

7. Plumbers: 1896, $3.75 per day of eight hours; rate raised in 1899 


to $4. 

These were the rates specified in the formal agreements 
between employers and workmen in the respective in- 
dustries; and, as may be seen, the trend seems to have 
been upward during a number of years, notwithstanding 
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the long period of industrial depression after the World’s 
Fair. And what seems to have been true in these cases 
was apparently true of all the trades affiliated with the 
central body. Some of the unions, it is true, did not join 
the Council until a short time before the general conflict 
and after the increase in wages had been gained. In such 
cases it was the chief object of the Council to hold the 
advances already secured. At any rate the scale of wages, 
the length of the working day (which since 1886 had 
generally been eight hours), and other conditions of labor 
‘specified in the contract agreements with the employers, 
were the things to which the Building Trades Council 
stood ready to lend its support. We shall now see what 
its practices were in attaining its ends. 

A moment’s reflection upon what has already been said 
of the organization and duties of the Board of Business 
Agents will show that, for the purpose of enforcing the 
trade rules, the Agents had extensive and arbitrary power, 
and that according to the general plans and purposes of 
the Council some sort of concerted action was necessary 
among the unions in order to be of assistance to each 
other. It should be noticed also that such trade rules as 
prohibit union men from working with non-union men, 
and such as maintain certain wage scales, must lead to 
friction, unless the trades-unions concerned directly enlist 
in their membership the non-union men or force the em- 
ployers into agreements not to engage such men. In a 
number of cases the individual unions were strong enough 
to force the contractors to agree to engage only union 
labor. And, in turn, the particular unions concerned 
agreed to work only for employers who had signed such 
compacts. The following agreement, made June 10, 1897, 
and having until May 1, 1900, to run, is one of this kind: * 
“The Journeymen Steam Fitters’ Protective Association 


* See section 13 of the Joint Agreement. See also on this phase of the sub- 
ject Testimony: Exclusive Alliances. 
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shall not permit any of its members to work for any firm, 
person, or persons, who are not members of the Chicago 
Master Steam Fitters’ Association in good standing, and 
the members of the Chicago Master Steam Fitters’ Asso- 
ciation shall not employ any steam-fitter who is not in 
good standing in the said Journeymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation; and the said journeymen steam-fitters will not 
work for any one, under any circumstances, for less than 
the regular rate of wages agreed upon.” Similar arrange- 
ments were made with their employers by the plumbers, 
bricklayers and stone masons, and by the carpenters. In 
all such agreements provision was made to arbitrate any 
differences which might arise between the parties. These 
arrangements seemed to work well in some cases. Thus 
the agreement between the Masons and Builders’ Associa- 
tion and their employees lasted some twelve or thirteen 
years. In other cases they were of short duration, the 
employees maintaining that the employers did not live up 
to the agreements, and the employers, on the other hand, 
maintaining that the employees were in the habit of mak- 
ing and enforcing new trade rules outside of those specified 
in the compacts.* And so these unions, one after another, 
for the sake of the aid which the Council afforded in such 
matters, abandoned independent action, and cast in their 
lot with the central organization. But while the Council 
succeeded in organizing and affiliating with itself abso- 
lutely every trade which had anything whatever to do 
with the construction of buildings, it did not succeed in 
bringing into the union ranks all the men engaged in the 
various trades. 

During the year or two preceding the general outbreak, 
strikes to enforce trade rules became frequent. Non-union 
men were being employed, and the Business Agents became 
more and more active in their opposition to this policy of 
the employers. Probably in no other industry are the 


*See Testimony: Violations of Agreements. 
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conditions so favorable for enforcing the demands of the 
workmen, when concerted action can be secured, as in the 
building trades. When it is considered that in a great 
city, where labor is so highly differentiated, ten to twenty 
or more trades are employed in the construction of a mod- 
ern building, it will readily be seen what pressure can be 
brought to bear upon the employer who dares to disregard 
the union rules. The sympathetic strike was the weapon 
used by the Business Agents to enforce the demands of the 
Building Trades Council. If it was found that non-union 
men were being employed on a building, or that union 
men were receiving less than the scale wages,* the Business 
Agents called a strike of all the trades engaged; and the 
work would not be allowed to proceed until the non-union 
men were discharged, or, if it was a matter of the wages 
of the union men, until the scale had been restored.t 
When union men were discovered accepting less than the 
scale rates, they were not allowed by the Council to con- 
tinue working on that building, but were compelled to seek 
employment on another building, while more trusted men 
were sent by the Business Agent to take their places. 
Moreover, in many cases, employers were compelled to 
make good the shortages which the workmen had suffered 
in their earnings; and in a few cases, when scale rates 
were disregarded, employers were actually compelled to 
pay fines by way of penalty before the work was allowed 
to go on.} 

In the case of the plumbers and the lathers, restrictions 
were imposed by their respective unions as to the amount 
of work which should be done in a day,—a rule which 


*Inthe case of union men working for less than scale rates, it will be 
observed that the Council had to perform the double task of compelling the 
men to work for no less than the union rates, and of forcing the employers to 
pay those rates. 

t Until the general suspension of work in February, 1900, strikes occurred 
only on the particular building where rules were being violated. 


tSee Testimony, passim. Confirmed by personal investigation. 
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for a time caused friction. It was, in short, a system of 
piece-work, with the conditions all in favor of the work- 
men, for wages previously arranged on a time-wage basis, 
the chief object of the restrictive rule being to give em- 
ployment to a greater number of men.* 

Contractors were sometimes forced to employ more 
workmen than they considered necessary for the work in 
hand, and in some instances to use more material than 
the specifications of the contracts called for. Again, there 
were continual disputes among the various unions them- 
selves as to the distribution of labor among the various 
trades. The trade rule which made it “ unlawful for mem- 
bers of one trade to do work pertaining to that of another” 
was frequently broken, sometimes through the volun- 
tary encroachment of one trade upon the work of another, 
sometimes because employers would engage the more 
cheaply paid of two kindred trades to do a piece of work. 
In this way, work upon buildings was delayed for days or 
weeks, the conflicting unions suspending work until the 
Business Agent or the Building Trades Council should 
settle their dispute. In addition to those rules and regu- 
latious pertaining directly to the labor supplied by the 
various unions, there grew up a body of rules as to the 
materials used in the construction of buildings. The gen- 
eral policy was to handle only union-made materials, as 
in the case of the factory-made sashes, doors, blinds, and 


*The unions also stated that, before the restrictive rules were made, em- 
ployers had been in the habit of “ rushing” the work, and that, to prevent this 
evil, the amount of work to be done in a day was limited. This charge the 
writer has found to be just in the case of a number of employers. Especially 
in slack times would the men who would turn out the most work be favored,— if 
in no other way, by receiving steadier employment than the men who would 
not be rushed. In restricting the amount of work to be done, however, these 
unions, in some instances, went to the other extreme, limiting the amount to 
one-half or two-thirds of what could reasonably be done in eight hours. But 
in all the restrictive measures the dominating idea was to provide work for a 
greater number of men. The half-holiday on Saturday, and pay and a half or 
double pay for over-time on Saturday afternoons or for work on Sundays or 
holidays, were insisted upon chiefly for the same reason. 
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window-frames, various sorts of iron-work, and brick and 
stone. In the case of certain kinds of stone work the 
materials must not have been prepared by machinery. In 
some instances, materials made or prepared in Cook 
County were favored as against materials produced else- 
where at less cost.* 

Enough has been said to show the various ways by 
which the organized trades sought to control the building 
industry to their own advantage. All the methods de- 
tailed above were generally sanctioned by the Building 
Trades Council; and, in many cases, individual unions, 
with the Board of Business Agents ready to support 
them, instituted rules and restrictions of their own, which 
were not less arbitrary than those upon which the Council 
insisted. It will be apparent that the almost daily sym- 
pathetic strikes of the workmen to enforce their demands 
resulted in serious embarrassments to contractors in carry- 
ing out their plans for the construction of buildings. In 
respect to these matters the contractors undoubtedly had 
just ground for complaint. Therefore, in order to save 
themselves further embarrassment from these causes, and 
better to promote their interests, they formed an organiza- 
tion called the Building Contractors Council.t 

It will not be necessary to give so detailed an account 
of the organization of the contractors. It was begun in 
April, 1899, and was composed of representatives of em- 
ployers from fifteen different branches of the building 
industry, embracing, all told, 1,253 firms,t or about three- 
fifths of the number engaged in the industry. The avowed 
purpose of the organization was to resist the demands of 
the Building Trades Council. Two of the “working 
rules” adopted by the Contractors Council are signifi- 
cant: — 

* For these and other details mentioned, see Testimony, passim. 

t See Testimony. 

¢ Taken from a printed list published by the Building Contractors Council 


in 1900. The basis of representation is said to have been one delegate for every 
fifty contractors. 
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(1) The Council shall have full power to take any action which may 
be for the best interest of any Association allied with the Council; 
and, should the conditions demand, a lockout may be ordered by the 
Council to protect its interests. 

(2) No Association allied with the Council shall hereafter enter 
into an agreement with their journeymen which shall prohibit a sym- 
pathetic lockout.* 


Nothing of importance was accomplished during the 
summer of 1899, aside from perfecting the organization. 
In the fall of that year the Contractors Council informed 
the Trades Council that its rules had become unbearable, 
that the contractors were ready at any time to treat with 
individual unions, but would have nothing further to do 
with the arbitrary central body.{ On November 17, 
1899, at a meeting of the Building Contractors Council, 
resolutions were adopted, which, after stating that the 
decline in building operations in Chicago was due to the 
action of the Building Trades Council in limiting the 
amount of labor to be done in a day, and in other ways 
hampering the building industries, declared : — 


That on and after the Ist of January, 1900, the trades repre- 
seuted in the Building Contractors Council shall not recognize : — 

First, Any limitation as to the amount of work a man shall per- 
form during his working day. 

Second, Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

Third, The right of any person to interfere with the workmen 
during working hours. 

Fourth, The sympathetic strike. 

Fifth, Restrictions of the use of any manpfactured material, 
except prison-made. 

Sizth, The right of the unions to prohibit apprentices.f 


A copy of the resolutions adopted was sent to the 
Building Trades Council and to each of the affiliated 
unions for their consideration, with the assurance, that 

* Rule VILI., Sections 1, 2. 


t Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. 
t Taken from a copy of the printed Resolutions. 
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there was “no disposition on the part of the Building Con- 
tractors Council to question the present rate of wages, 
hours, or the principle of legitimate unionism.” * 

After this time, events leading up to the suspension of 
work on February 5, 1900, moved rapidly. The Trades 
Council appears to have paid no attention to the resolu- 
tions of the contractors until nearly the end of December, 
when an effort was made by the architects and dealers in 
materials, who would be seriously affected in case of a 
suspension of work, to bring about a conference of rep- 
resentatives of both sides.t In this they were finally 
successful ; and on December 29, after meeting daily for 
ten days, a compact called the “Madden Agreement” f 
was finally adopted by the conference, all seven of the 
representatives of the contractors voting for it, but only 
four of the seven representatives of the workmen giving 
it their approval. This agreement embodied the six de- 
mands previously made by the contractors, but granted a 
number of concessions to the Building Trades Council. 
Thus the Business Agent was still to be allowed to visit 
buildings and interview workmen, but he was in no way 
to interfere with their work. All disputes were to be 
settled by boards of arbitration composed of representa- 
tives from each side in the respective trades. If an 
agreement could not be reached by them, there was to be 
a final board of arbitration to which appeal could be 
made. This board was to be composed of representatives 
from each of the two Councils. It was also a part of 
the agreement that, so long as the compact should be 
faithfully kept by the Building Trades Council and its 
affiliated unions, the members of the different building 
firms in the Contractors Council would employ on build- 
ings in Cook County only workmen carrying Building 

* Taken from a copy of the printed Resolutions. 

t See Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. 


tProposed by Mr. Martin P. Madden, president of the Western Stone 
Company, Chicago. See Testimony: Negotiations and Attempted Arbitration. 
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Trades Council working cards, except where it might be 
otherwise expressly stipulated by the arbitration board 
of the trade concerned. The first part of this pro- 
vision would have been of great advantage to the affil- 
iated unions; what the last clause meant is not clear.* 
Oddly enough no reference was made in this agreement 
to the important subject of wages or of the hours of 
labor. 

Whether for this reason or for some other, while the 
Contractors Council at once ratified the agreement, it 
failed of ratification by the Building Trades Council and 
its affiliated unions, to which it was referred. At first 
it was maintained by the Trades Council that at least 
three weeks would be required in which to take a referen- 
dum vote of the various unions. When the three weeks 
were nearly gone and the Contractors Council had heard 
nothing further of the matter from the Trades Council, 
they sent word to the latter that a reply must be given 
by January 27. But still no word was received from 
them. Whereupon the contractors sent the Trades Coun- 
cil an ultimatum to the effect that, if the latter did not 
adopt within a week the plan agreed upon at the confer- 
ence of December 29, no workman would be employed by 
any member of the Contractors Council after February 
5, unless he should be willing to abide by the rules of the 
latter body. To this ultimatum the Trades Council paid 
no heed; and finally, on February 5, the contractors 
posted on the buildings in course of eonstruction and 
placed in the hands of the workmen copies of the rules re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article. They were the 
same as those announced November 17. There was 
now added, however, a specific statement as to the wages 
which the contractors stood ready to pay,— practically the 

*See the text of the agreement in Carpentry and Building (New York), 


February, 1900 ; also, Testimony: Negotiations and Attempted Arbitration. See 
also Testimony: Events leading to Building Trades Strike. 
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old rates.* No mention was made of the Saturday half- 
holiday which the Trades Council had so long insisted 
upon, but double pay was to be given for work on Sun- 
days and holidays. It should be noted that the above list 
represents but seventeen trades, or only about half of 
those represented in the Trades Council. It was the pur- 
pose of the contractors to limit their negotiations to those 
trades which were directly engaged in the construction of 
buildings. 

The Building Trades Council and the associated 
unions considered that this declaration by the employers 
was a violation of existing agreements, and, that there- 
fore the action of the contractors constituted a lock- 
out. The contractors contended that they had been 
forced against their wills to sign the agreements, and that 
therefore they were not under obligation to observe them, 
especially as working rules conflicting with the agree- 
ments had been made by the unions. Nevertheless, since 
there were a number of bona fide agreements in operation 
which still had a considerable time to run, the action 
of the contractors must be considered a lockout; and 
the further fact that in their working rules they had 
made specific provision for such action lends support to 
this view of the case. The time was well chosen, for it 
was in the dull season. It would have been of greater 
advantage to the contractors if the struggle had started 
earlier in the winter, and probably for that reason they 
began their agitation so early as they did. The Trades 


* These wages were : — 
Bricklayers . ...... $4.00 Carpenters ....... $3.40 
Plumbers. ....... 4.00 Sheet metal workers... . 3.40 
Stone-cutters. . . .... 4.00 Housedrainers. ..... 3.28 
Gas-fitters. ......-. 4.00 Iron workers, ornamental and 
Steam-fitters. ...... 4.00 ak ee ee, 3.20 
Plasterersandengineers .. 4.00 Painters ........ 3.00 
Tilesetters ....... 4.00 Gravelroofers ...... 3.00 
Tron setters and bracket struct- Plasterers’ laborers . 2.40 

ural workers .... . Sep tebe. . 2 we ce 2.00 
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Council and its unions, on the other hand, desired, no 
doubt, to delay the struggle until spring, when building 
activities increase, and probably for that reason tempo- 
rized, and made no response to the earlier demands of the 
employers. 

By the middle of February the suspension of work was 
becoming general. Within a week or two more it was 
estimated that 80,000 union men affiliated with the Trades 
Council had ceased work. These were soon joined by 
some 20,000 others, chiefly engaged in the industries sup- 
plying the buildings with materials, so that altogether 
about 50,000 men ceased work.* The strike of the 20,000 
materials men was a sympathetic movement to help the 
unions of the building trades. The first important step 
taken by the contractors after the general suspension of 
work was to organize the non-union men of the various 
building trades, and such union men as had become dis- 
satisfied with the Building Trades Council, into what was 
called the “ Industrial Union.” | Headquarters were pro- 
vided and office expenses paid by the Contractors Coun- 
cil. This was a clever move on the part of the contrac- 
tors, for whatever wages might be paid the members of 
the organization, would be technically union wages; and 
if the independent union could be permanently estab- 
lished, it might have an important effect upon the old 
wage scales. As soon as the members of the new organi- 
zation began to work upon buildings, serious conflicts took 
place in different parts of the city between them and the 
members of the old unions. In many cases the new men 
suffered personal violence. Frequently work accom- 
plished by them was ruined by unknown persons during 
the night. Plumbing in unfinished buildings was time 
and again torn out, and wood-work so disfigured as to be 

*See Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 195. Other data seem to 
show that the above number was not reached until still a week or two later. 


t Materials for building, if not to be procured in or near Chicago, were to 
be procured in the general outside market. 
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ruined.* In the latter part of April, Mayor Harrison 
attempted to bring about a settlement by securing a con- 
ference of the two Councils, but to no avail. The con- 
tractors stated that, as the Trades Council “ was not ame- 
nable to reason, and had been either directly or indirectly 
unprincipled and lawless, they could see no possible gain 
in the proposed conference,” and consequently declined 
the mayor’s offices.} By repeatedly publishing accounts 
of abuses practised by the Trades Council, which were 
emphasized by the depredations noted above, and by dis- 
avowing any intention of reducing wages, the contrac- 
tors won public opinion to their side. On April 30 they 
issued a statement to the public as follows : — 


In view of suggestions made by many citizens, we are willing to 
amend our position,t so that any organization affiliated with the 
Building Contractors Council is at liberty to make an agreement with 
the individual union of its trade, provided that the agreement is not 
contrary in any way to the following principles, unanimously adopted 
by the Building Contractors Council at a meeting held on the twenty- 
fourth day of April, 1900, and for the maintenance of which the or- 


ganization stands pledged. 


Then follows an outline of the various restrictions to 
be placed upon the unions, which were substantially the 
same as those given above. The rate of wages was to be 
the same as that offered before. The statement then 
closed as follows: — 

That the agreement shall only become operative when the union 
withdraws from the Building Trades Council and agrees not to be- 
come affiliated with any organization of a like character during the 
life of this agreement. 


From this time on the efforts of the contractors were con- 


* See the Chicago daily papers, especially the Tiimes-Herald, which through- 
out the year gave very accurate accounts of the conflict. 

t See Construction News, September 15, 1900, p. 196. 

t What specific change is here referred to, the writer has not been able to 
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centrated upon the destruction of the Building Trades 
Council.* 

So much for the general narrative. Now for a some- 
what closer inspection. The Building Trades Council of 
Chicago was undoubtedly as nearly a complete “labor 
trust” as any organization could well be. But in en- 
deavoring to control all the labor in the building industry 
and at the same time to maintain a high and arbitrary 
standard of wages and advantageous conditions of labor 
for all its members, it was attempting something which 
the conditions in the present case would not permit. 
Into no other great industrial centre in the country, 
except New York, has there been during the past ten 
years such an influx of labor as into Chicago; some of 
it skilled, but most of it unskilled, and all of it below the 
old standards. 

Undoubtedly, the rates of wages which were paid, and 
the shortening of the working day to eight hours, were due 
to the force of organization among the men. Their united 
action against working with non-union men, and the ac- 
tive measures taken to enlist the latter in the union ranks, 
swelled the membership of these organizations, but did 
not prevent the increased number of men from competing 
with one another for a given amount of work. In order, 
also, to increase the amount of employment for union 
workmen, there seems to have been a tendency to de- 
mand that certain classes of work, which had usually been 
done by unskilled and unorganized laborers, should be 
done by the members of certain unions. For instance, up 
to 1898 it was the custom for laborers to lay steel beams in 
foundation. At the time of the outbreak, in February, 
1900, that work had been claimed by the union of the 

*For an extended account of the various organizations of contractors and 
workmen in building material industries as well as those of the building indus- 
try itself, and the relation of these to each other during the recent disputes, the 
reader is referred to an excellent article by Dr. Ernest L. Bogart, entitled 


“The Chicago Building Trades Dispute,’ in the Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1901. 
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structural steel workers, in this case increasing the cost 
of labor 80 per cent.* The attempts of some of the 
unions to restrict the amount of work to be done in a day 
and the number of apprentices to be employed, the de- 
mands that a half-holiday be given on Saturday, and that 
certain machine-made materials should not be used,— 
these and many other similar demands and restrictions 
point undeniably to the overcrowded condition of the 
building trades. In a census of organized labor in the 
various trades and occupations taken by the Chicago 
Board of Health in December, 1897, it was found that, 
of 134,750 members composing the organizations, 17,700 
were not working. The above total increased by 40 per 
cent. would represent unorganized labor in the same 
trades, says the report, with the same ratio of employed 
to unemployed.t At that time general trade was still 
somewhat depressed. December is, of course, near the 
close of the active building season, and the number of un- 
organized workmen in the building trades was less than 
in some others; yet these figures tend to show something 
as to the general supply of labor in Chicago. 

But there are other causes which have made worse 
the condition of workmen in the building trades. The 
method of constructing large buildings has changed 
completely in the last ten or fifteen years through the 
use of structural iron for framework, with stone or brick 
facing for the walls and terra-cotta for trimmings. While 
there is thus an increased amount of employment for 
structural iron workers, a great number of bricklayers and 
masons are displaced; and, as the modern building is 
made fireproof and a minimum of wood is used, a still 
greater number of carpenters are thrown out of work. 
Moreover, the carpenters suffer further displacement 
through the fact that the mills and factories now turn 

*See Times-Herald, February 5, 1900, p. 10. 


t Biennial Report of the Department of Health, 1897-98, pp. 119, 120. The 
Report for 1899-1900 is not yet published. 
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out, ready to put into place, doors, sashes, window-frames, 
and a dozen other parts of the wood-work of a building 
which a few years ago were made by hand. Again, 
through modern methods of construction, with structural 
iron and wood-work and other material prepared and 
ready simply to be put into place when it arrives on the 
site, the time required to construct a building has been 
greatly diminished, and the amount of hand labor re- 
quired correspondingly reduced. In the Architectural 
Record* for January, 1901, may be seen a series of 
eight cuts representing different stages in the erection of 
the sixteen-story Atlantic Mutual Building, which well 
illustrate this point. On July 5, 1900, an old building 
of four stories stood on the site and had first to be re- 
moved. By December 8 of the same year the entire 
building was completed,—all this in less than five 
months! These facts explain the opposition of the work- 
men in the building trades in Chicago to handling certain 
machine-made articles ; it explains also the desire of com- 
peting contractors to use the least costly materials in 
the construction of buildings. The community is bene- 
fited by every reduction which can be effected in the 
cost of buildings, whether it be through the use of less 
costly labor or less costly materials, or both; but the dis- 
placed labor suffers in the readjustment to the new 
conditions. In the Chicago building trades conflict the 
struggle of the workmen, however unlawful or violent 
their methods at times may have beep, has undoubtedly 
been to maintain the standard of life which they had 
gained through their organized efforts. The contractors, 
on the other hand, have incorporated into the new agree- 
ments, which they ask the unions to sign, provisions 
which sooner or later will enable them to take advantage 
of opportunities to reduce the cost of building. 

In the great struggle which has but recently ceased, the 
Building Trades Council has been worsted by the Con- 


* Published in New York. See p. 226. 
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tractors Council. The separate unions, however, are still 
strong and well organized. The members of the inde- 
pendent organization of workmen, which the contractors 
had formed at the beginning of the struggle, deserted the 
latter body in the fall and went over to the regular unions. 
In at first demanding that unions making agreements with 
contractors must pledge themselves not to join any central 
body or engage in a sympathetic strike, the contractors 
were inconsistent, since they reserved for themselves vir- 
tually the same practice. They finally receded from the 
demand that the unions should join no central body of 
the name of Building Trades Council, nor any central 
organization whose rules, in regard to the sympathetic 
strike and the removal of the various restrictions, should 
conflict with those of the Contractors Council. The 
bricklayers and stone masons, the plumbers, steam-fitters, 
structural iron workers, tile-layers, carpenters, plasterers 
and gas-fitters have, through their unions, signed formal 
agreements with contractors on this basis and for the old 
wage rates. A majority of the unions which formerly 
were in the Trades Council seem to be working without 
any signed agreements. Twelve small organizations of 
workmen, with a total membership of about three thou- 
sand, still remain in that body, and appear to be working 
for contractors not members of the Contractors Council, 
which has now become a permanent organization. It is 
generally believed that the Trades Council will soon 
cease to exist. A movement is now on foot to organize 
into a new central body the bona fide building trades 
unions; and the movement will probably be successful. 
Fortunately for the workmen, building construction is at 
present active after the suspensions of last year; and most 
of the men are employed, though in many cases they are 
content to accept less than the union scale of wages. The 
outlook is not clear, and it is not easy to foresee what 


will be the final adjustment. 
J. E. GEORGE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS. 
I. 


WHEN the tariff act of 1890 was passed, there were 
comparatively few trusts in the manufacturing industries. 
The movement towards consolidation, which began in 
1882 with the formation of the Standard Oil Trust, had 
made little headway by 1890. The historic process of the 
concentration of industry in large establishments had, 
indeed, gone far; and the manufacturing industries were 
full of large establishments producing on a great scale. 
But, for the most part, these industries were still carried 
on under the conditions of competition, although competi- 
tion among them was sometimes limited by crude efforts 
towards combination, by pools of various kinds, and agree- 
ments for the regulation of prices or the limitation of 
output, But, for the most part, the ownership and man- 
agement of different concerns in the same trade remained 
in the hands of different firms and corporations. Within 
few of the manufacturing industries had there been or- 
ganized those great industrial systems which are called 
trusts; few of them had reached the stage of centralized 
ownership and management. Those industries, however, 
in which combinations of a monopoly.or quasi-monopoly 
character were to be found in 1890 (if exposed even in a 
slight degree to foreign competition), together with other 
manufacturing industries, received the benefit of ample 
protection from the tariff act of that year. The follow- 
ing table enumerates some of the important trusts in the 
protected industries in 1890, and states the rates of duty 
imposed on some of their chief products of manufacture 
by the act of that year. 
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TABLE I. 





DUTIES IMPOSED BY THE AOT OF 1890 
TRUSTS. ON SOME MAIN PRODUCTS OF MANU- 
FACTURE. 





American Cotton Oil Com- Cottonseed oil, 10c. per gal. of 7} lbs. 
pany. weight. 


American Tobacco Company. a $4.50 per lb. + 25% ad va 
orem. 


Distilling and Cattle Feeding Brandy, and spirits distilled from grain 


Company (Old Whiskey not otherwise provided for, $2.50 per 
Trust). gal.* F - 
Envelope Trust. Paper envelopes, 25c. per thousand. 
National Lead Trust. White lead, 3c. per Ib. 
Red lead, 3c. per lb. 

National Linseed Oil Trust. Linseed or flaxseed oil raw, boiled, or 
oxidized, 32c. per gal. of 74 Ibs. 
weight. 

National Starch Manufactur- Starch, 2c. per lb. 

ing Company. 
Sugar Trust. Refined sugar above No. 16 Dutch stand- 


ard, yc. per lb. + yyc. per Ib. on 
sugar imported from countries paying 
an export bounty. Raw sugar \. 








Since 1890, however, and especially during certain 
periods since the latter part of the year 1898, consolidation 
has gone on with remarkable rapidity in the manufactur- 
ing industries. Some of these industries, at least for the 
time being, have come under the sway of almost complete 
monopolies. Other have entered upon what may be 
called the trust or quasi-monopoly stage,—the stage 
where the predominant influence in the trade is that of a 
single large company producing the major portion of the 
output of the trade, and strong enough to regulate 
amount of product and, within certain limits, fix prices. 
Furthermore, in some industries important combinations 
have been formed, which enjoy a certain trade leadership, 


* In 1890 the internal revenue tax on distilled spirits was 90 cents a gallon, 
leaving a net protection of $1.60. 
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but are not strong enough to control output or fix prices. 
Still other industries have been largely concentrated in 
the hands of two or more rival combinations; and in 
either of these cases further and more complete consolida- 
tion may be regarded as possible or impending. Some, 
perhaps many, of the recently organized companies will 
be unsuccessful and of short duration in their present form. 
A few of them have already passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers, But most of those which fail will probably 
sooner or later be reorganized or succeeded by fresh com- 
binations. The progress of the movement may be tem- 
porarily checked by legislation or by decisions of the 
courts; but, broadly speaking, the consolidation of the 
distinctively machine industries should be regarded as an 
economic change which, when it is finished, will be per- 
manent. The movement has-been and is, one may think, 
inevitable ; and, on the whole, and apart from certain of 
its accidents, should be welcomed as an important stage 
forward in the evolution of industry. But the centraliza- 
tion of industry has altered the aspect of the tariff ques- 
tion, and added a new element to the problem of tariff 
legislation. 

In the protected industries, among the important com- 
binations which are said to control a very large part of 
the output in their respective trades, with the rates of 
duty on some of their chief products of manufacture 
under the tariff act of 1897, are those in Table II. The 
statistics are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. 
Where the duties are specific, the ad valorem rate which 
would have been equivalent to the specific rate in the 
year 1899-1900 is given in the third column of the table. 
The ad valorem rate is inserted to illustrate the substan- 
tial character of the protection which many trusts enjoy. 
The values of foreign products imported under the rates 
given indicate the effective and sometimes prohibitory 
character of those rates. 
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TABLE II. 
Values of 
foreign 
products im- 
Tariff imposed by the Act of Ad va- ported into 
TRUSTS. 1897 on some main products | lorem rate, | the United 
of manufacture. Percent. | States dur- 
ing the fiscal 
oe 
* American Bridge | Iron and steel beams, gir- 21.37 $36,494.67 
Company, ders, etc., $c. per lb. 
American Hide and | Upper leather, dressed and 20 635,365.00 
Leather Company. finished, 20% ad valorem. 
Calfskins, tanned or tanned 20 119,154.50 
and dressed, 20% ad va- 
lorem. 
American Linseed | Linseed or flaxseed oil, raw, 29.20 1,989.00 
Company. boiled, or oxidized, 20c. 
per gal. of 74 lbs. weight. 
American Malting | Barley malt, 45c. per bush. 49.43 3,536.00 
Company. of 34 lbs. weight. 
American Radiator | Manufactures of iron and 45 
Company. steel not specially pro- 
vided for, 45% ad va- 
lorem. 
« American Sheet | Common sheets of iron 45.43 33,006.50 
Company. and steel, various specific | (average) 
rates according to value 
per lb. 
American Smelting | Lead in pigs, etc., 2}c. per 94.75 109,140.40 
and Refining Com- Ib. - ” 
pany. 
American Snuff Com- | Snuff and snuff flower, 55c. 118.47 5,097.00 
pany. per lb. 
»American Steel Hoop | Hoop, band, or scroll iron 28.57 9,305.00 
Company. or steel not otherwise | (average) 
provided for, from yc. 
to y;c. per Ib. 
, American Steel and | Round iron or steel wire, 40.22 174,816.00 
Wire Company. various specific and ad | (average) 





valorem rates, accord- 
ing to size and value. 











*Since this table was compiled, the United States Steel Corporation has 
been formed to unite the Carnegie, Federal Steel, National Steel, National 
Tube, American Steel and Wire, American Tin Plate, American Steel Hoop, 


American Sheet Steel, American Bridge, and perhaps a few other companies. 
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Tariff imposed by the Act of 


1897 on some main produ 
of manufacture. 





+ American Steel and 


Wire Company. 


American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 


American Thread 
Company. 

American Tin Plate 
Company. 


American Tobacco 
Company. 


American Window 
Glass Company. 


American Writing 
Paper Company. 





Wire nails not less than 
1 inch in length, etc., 
$c. per Ib. 


Above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard, and all sugar that 
has gone through a proc- 
ess of refining, 1.95c. 


per Ib. 


Cotton thread on spools or 
reels, 6c. per dozen. 


Tin plates, terne plates, 
and taggers tin, lighter 
than 63 lbs. per 100 sq. 
feet, 14c. per lb. 

All other, 14c. per lb. 


Cigarettes and paper 
cigars, including wrap- 
pers, $4.50 per lb. and 
25% ad valorem. 


Cylinder, crown, and com- 
mon window glass, un- 
polished, various specific 
rates increasing with the 
dimensions of the glass, 
from lfc. to 4c. per lb. 


Writing, letter paper, etc., 
weighing not less than 
10 lbs. or more than 15 
Ibs. to the ream, not 
ruled, etc., 2c. per Ib. and 
10% ad valorem. ig 

The same, if ruled, etc., 2c. 

r lb. and 20% ad va- 
orem. 

Weighing more than 15 
lbs. to the ream, not 
ruled, etc., 3}c. per lb. 
and 15% ad valorem. 

If ruled, etc., 3$c. per 1b. 
and 25% ad valorem. 
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Values of 
foreign 

roducts im- 

Ad va- ported into 

cts} lorem rate. | the United 

Per cent. | States dur- 
ing the fiscal 

ear aa 

une 30, 1900. 
13.43 $1,348.93 
71,23 373,354.14 
48.53 116,075.00 


46.89 4,391 ,800.00 


39.18 
143.73 


66.36 
(average) 


27.70 


34.75 


35.66 





203,332.17 
76,341.50 


1,530,637.73 


13,843.00 


214.80 


98,322.00 


2,701.00 
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Values of 
foreign 
roducts im- 
Tariff imposed by the Act of} Ad va- ported into 
TRUSTS. 1897 on some — products} lorem rate. | the United 
of manufacture. Per cent. | States dur- 
ing the fiscal 
ear endin; 
une 30, 1 
Cues ayo ye of tobacco} 256.89 $62,718.70 
mpany. (Plug other t cigars, cigar- 
tobacco, etc.) ettes, snuff and snoff 
flour, etc., 55c. per lb. 
Diamond Match | Matches, in boxes contain- $2.79 94,680.00 
Company. ing not more than 100 
matches per box, gross, 
8c. per gross. 
Otherwise than in boxes 27.79 55,206.60 
as above, Ic. per 1,000. 
Distilling Company | Spirits not especially pro- 123.43 | 1,160,276.00 
of America. vided for, manufactured 
or distilled from grain, 
$2.25 per proof gallon. 
Glucose Sugar Refin- | Glucose or grape sugar, 1} 61.65 1,214.00 
ing Company. per Ib. 
International Paper | Printing my suitable for | From 15to| 135,455.00 
Company. books and np a aw 19.08 
various specific ad 
valorem rates according 
to value per lb. 
International Silver | Manufactures of silver 45 112,469.81 
Company. not especially provided 
for, 45% ad valorem. 
International Steam | Steam pumps, 45% ad va- 45 
Pump Company. lorem. 
Mount Vernon Wood-} Cotton duck, 35% ad va- 35 1,275.00 
berry Cotton Duck lorem. 
Company. 
National Biscuit Com- | Bread and biscuit, 20% ad 20 95,887.71 
pany. valorem. 
National Carbon | Carbons for electric light- 114.98 85,190.00 
Company. ing, 90c. per 100. 
Carbon pots (porous) for 20 14,762.00 
electric batteries without 
metallic connections, 
20% ad valorem. 
National Glass Com- | Common glass tumblers, 60 Slight im- 
60% ad valorem. portations 


pany. (Tableware 
glass.) 
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Values of 
foreign 
products im- 
Tariff imposed by the Act of; Ad va- ported inte 
TRUSTS. 1897 on some main products; lorem rate. | the United 
of manufacture. Per cent. | States dur- 
ing the fiscal 
i J 
une 30, 1900. 
National Lead Com- | White lead and white 49.47 $32,470.00 
pany. paint and pigment con- 
— lead, etc., 2}c. 
per Ib. 
Red lead, 2jc. per Ib. 68.94 31,392.00 
National Salt Com- | Salt in bags, sacks, bar- 37.68 383,064.08 
pany. = etc., 12c. per 100 
In bulk, 8c. per 100 Ibs. 89.09 | 161,080.54 
Used in curing fish, duty _ 71,942.80 
remitted. 
National Starch Com- | Starch, 14c. per Ib. 73.69 204,656.90 
pany. 
¥ National Tube Com- | Iron or steel tubes, pipes, 34.58 62,175.91 
pany. etc., 2c. per lb., or 35% | (average) 
ad valorem. 
Otis Elevator Com- | Passenger elevators (under 45 
pany. the head of articles not 
specially provided for, 
composed wholly or in 
part of iron or steel) 
45%. 
Royal Baking Pow- | Baking powders, 20% ad 20 Slight im- 
der Company. valorem. portations. 
Rubber Goods Manu- | Mannfactures of gutta- 35 267,490.50 
facturing Company. percha, 35% ad valorem; 
of India rubber, 30% ad 30 212,704.44 
valorem. 
Union Bag and Paper | Paper bags, 35% ad va-|+ 35 449,286.22 
Company. lorem. (total manu- 
factures of 
paper not 
specially 
rovided 
or.) 
United States Cast | Cast-iron pipe, yc. per lb. 15.36 2,440.00 
Tron Pi . and 
Foundry Company. 
United States En- | Envelopes, bordered, etc., 35 1,471.00 
velope Company. 35% ad valorem. 
Plain envelopes, 20% ad 20 4,459.50 
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Values of 
foreign 
products im- 
Tariff imposed by the Act of} Ad va- ported into 
TRUSTS. 1897 on some main products) lorem rate. | the United 
of manufacture. Per cent. | States dur- 
ing the Lay 
e: 2; 
Fane 30, 1900. 
United States Leather | Band, belting, and sole 20 $49,216.75 
Company. leather, 20% ad valorem. 
United States Rubber | Rubber boots and shoes, = Slight im- 
Company. 44c. per lb. and 60% ad portations.* 
valorem. 








There are a very few important trusts which do not 
receive the benefit of protective duties under our tariff 
laws.t| Among them are the following : — 





TABLE III. 
Values of for- 
save | ispeted isso 
Tariff imposed by the Act of ve | = n 
Trusts. 1897 on some main prod- — gules duine 
ucts of manufacture. Per cent. | the fiscal year 
— June 
u 





at Cop- | Unmanufactured copper, —  |$15,107,713,98 
per pany. free. 











American Agricult- | Fertilizers, free. a 1,687,661.19 
ural Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Standard Oil Com- | Petroleum, crade and re- ~_ * 1,858.00 
pany. fined, free. 





*The figures in columns 2, 3, and 4 of Table II. are taken from the Sum- 
mary of Finance and Commerce for October, 1900. The list of combinations 
given is made up chiefly from the files of the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
ticle, from the “‘ Investor’s Supplements ”’ to that journal, and from the files of 
Bradstreet’s. Undue stress should not be laid on the significance of column 3. 
Where the importations of a commodity are very slight or sporadic the ad 
valorem rate may have little significance. In such cases the small value of 
the importations is more indicative of the character of the protection afforded. 

t At the annual meeting of the American Economic Association, in Decem- 
ber, 1899, Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
sented a paper on The Financiering of Trusts. He appended thereto a list of 
sixty combinations, classified according to the manner of their capitalization. 
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It is a striking and important fact that almost all trusts 
of national importance are to be found in the protected 
industries ; but this fact should not be regarded as strange. 
For the design of the tariff system has been the promotion 
of manufacturing industry, and it is among the manufact- 
uring industries that most of the larger trusts have been 
formed. But what is the significance of the fact that al- 
most all the more important trusts are to be found in the 
protected industries ? 


II. 


There is obviously a point beyond which the control of 
a purely domestic combination in the manufacturing in- 
dustries cannot extend. That is the importing point. A 
domestic monopoly cannot fix prices higher than those at 
which foreign-made goods can be sold in the United States. 
The president of the American Sugar Refining Company 
was once asked in the course of an official investigation, 
“The American Sugar Refining Company is able to con- 
trol the price of sugar sold in the United States, is it 
not?” The answer was, “No, sir: up to the importing 
point it is.’® Under a régime of competition the limit 
of prices is the cost of production, but under a régime of 
monopoly it is the importing point of foreign-made goods. 
This list included most of the more important combinations formed up to the 
end of 1899, and was evidently made up without any reference to the tariff 
question. Examination shows that fifty-four of the sixty companies enumer- 
ated enjoy the benefit of a protective tariff: the maim products of four com- 
panies (the American Agricultural Chemical Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Amalgamated Copper Company, and the American Ice Company) 


are free of duty; and the two remaining companies are engaged in the im- 
portation of foreign products. Publications of the American Economic Asso- 


ciation, February, 1900, pp. 160-162. 

An examination of the table of trusts in the Review of Reviews for June, 
1899, made up by Mr. Byron W. Holt (or of Mr. Holt’s longer list in the Com- 
mercial Year Book for 1900), yields an essentially similar result. 

* Report of the Special Committee (the Lexow Committee) of the New 
York legislature entitled Investigation of Trusts, p. 108, testimony of Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer. 
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In the protected industries the importing point depends on 
the tariff. If the tariff places the importing point high 
above the domestic cost of production, including a fair 
profit, 1 margin for the arbitrary raising of prices and for 
monopoly. profits is created, of which strong combinations 
may be able continuously or at intervals to take advantage. 
If a protective system is to be maintained, therefore, the 
tariff should be used as an instrument for the protection 
of consumers. The object of tariff legislation should be 
to furnish adequate protection to such industries as require 
it, without providing the opportunity for monopoly abuses. 
This object is certainly not fully attained by the present 
tariff law, nor was it attained by the law of 1890 or the 
law of 1894. 

There are, one may think, two simple principles which 
should guide the making of tariffs for the protection of 
industries which have been consolidated, or (to describe 
present conditions in the manufacturing industries of the 
United States) for the protection of a body of industries, 
in many of which combinations approaching the character 
of monopoly have been formed or may soon be formed. 

Eisst, the tariff on goods of any sort of which the cost 
of production, including a fair profit, is no higher in the 
United States than in foreign countries, should be little or 
nothing. In such cases any tariff is excessive, and favors 
the growth of monopoly abuses. Yet there is an impor- 
tant and increasing class of commodities upon which duties 
are still levied, which can be produced in the United States 
at a cost quite as low as in foreign countries. Most iron 
and steel products, for instance, although not quite all, 
can now be produced in great quantities as cheaply in 
this country as anywhere else in the world, if not more 
cheaply than anywhere else. Our imports of iron and 
steel have diminished, and our exports have increased, 
until our exports now far exceed our imports. But con- 
siderable duties are still imposed on iron and steel prod- 
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ucts. These duties were equivalent, on the average, for 
all iron and steel and manufactures of iron and steel im- 
ported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, to an ad 
valorem rate of about 37 per cent.* Although the iron 
and steel trade in all its branches has not thus far been 
completely consolidated,t there is little doubt that by 
means of pools or working agreements the steel companies 
have been able in the past,‘at least so far as some steel 
products are concerned, to charge monopoly prices and 
make monopoly profits.: The cotton industry, also, is 
perhaps approaching a stage where further protection will 
be unnecessary. The coarser grades of cotton goods can 
be produced as cheaply in the United States as anywhere 
else, if not more cheaply than anywhere else. For many 
years our exports of uncolored cotton cloths have been 
considerable, while our imports have been trifling. Yet 
there are still levied on unbleached and undyed cotton 
cloths tariffs ranging from one cent a yard upward, equiv- 
alent to ad valorem rates of about 20 per cent. and 
upward. Mr. S. N. D. North told the Industrial Com- 
mission in 1899 that print cloths were sold for less than 
the duty imposed upon them, The paper industry, so far 
as some products are concerned, is another manufacturing 
industry which has been able in recent years to compete 
in the world market. Since 1897 our exports of paper 
have exceeded our imports. The various specific and ad 
valorem duties collected on imported paper manufactures 
were equivalent in the year 1899-1900, on the average, for 
printing paper to an ad valorem rate of over 15 per cent., 
and for all paper and manufactures of paper to an ad va- 
lorem rate of over 29 per cent.f 

The steel, cotton, and paper manufactures are examples 


* This figure, and similar figures given hereafter, are derived from the 
official statements in the Report on Commerce and Navigation. 

+ It has been approximately consolidated, however, by the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

t Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1899, p. 9. 
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of an important and increasing class of industries in the 
United States, which are largely independent of the tariff. 
Even if all protection were withdrawn from them, monop- 
oly profits would not of necessity be beyond the reach of 
strong combinations controlling such industries. If the 
tariff were removed on certain goods, the United States 
would be joined to the world market so far as those goods 
were concerned, and the importing point would be lowered 
by the amount of the tariff. But the importing point 
might even then remain considerably above the domestic 
cost of production. For the domestic cost of production, 
owing possibly to the economies of production on a very 
large scale or to the closer proximity of domestic concerns 
to the sources of supply for the raw material of manufact- 
ure, as in the case of the flour milling trade or of the 
cotton manufacture, might be somewhat less than in for- 
eign countries. In such cases, under a régime of active 
competition among domestic producers, the selling price of 
goods would conform to their domestic cost of production. 
But, under a régime of monopoly, the limit of prices is not 


| the cost of production, but the importing point. And, if 


there is a margin between the domestic cost of production 
and the importing point, an opportunity is provided for 
possible monopoly profit. Again, if the tariff having been 
removed, foreign producers could sell their goods in the 
seaboard markets at a price about equal to the domestic 
cost of production plus cost of transportation from the 
nearest seat of domestic manufacture, monopoly prices 
would be impossible in seaboard markets. But monopoly 
prices and profits might nevertheless be possible in interior 
markets. If German steel rails could be sold in New York 
as cheap as steel rails brought from Pittsburg, it would not 
follow that German steel rails could be sold in the terri- 
tory about Chicago as cheap as steel rails made in Chicago. 
For a large manufacturing concern has a natural monopoly 
of the immediate surrounding territory when the cost of 
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transporting its products is considerable in proportion to 
their value. The cost of transportation, however, is not 
ordinarily an important element in the price paid by the 
consumer for the finer manufactures. So that in case 
of those industries in which the cost of production is as 
low in this country as elsewhere, or lower than elsewhere, 
the removal of the tariff might not make monopoly profits 
impossible. Yet it would narrow the margin between the 
importing point and the domestic cost of production very 
materially in most such industries, and in many practi- 
cally destroy it. 

The second principle which should guide the making of 
tariffs for the protection of consolidated industries is this : 
The tariff on those commodities of which the cost of pro- 
duction is higher in this country than abroad should be 
about what is necessary to compensate domestic industries 
for their higher costs of production. The aim of tariff 
legislation for the protection of such industries should be 
to adjust the importing point of foreign goods to the level 
of the domestic cost of production, or, possibly, to place 
the importing point a little above that level. 

Certainly, tariff changes should not be undertaken in a 
spirit of hostility to combinations as such or in order to 
crush out the trusts. Some combinations, as, for instance, 
those engaged in the manufacture of the finer grades of 
textile fabrics, or the combinations in the glass trade, might 
be materially injured or reduced to bankruptcy by ruthless 
tariff legislation, because the cost of manufacture for such 
products as theirs is greater in this country than abroad. 
Corporations like the American Sugar Refining Company, 
which consume dutiable raw materials in large quantities, 
are absolutely dependent on tariff legislation; for they 
must have a tariff on their manufactured products at least 
high enough to compensate them for the addition which 
the tariff makes to the cost of their raw materials. Com- 
binations like the American Tobacco Company and the 
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distilling companies, the products of which are subject to 
an internal revenue tax, are in a similar position. So that, 
if tariff changes should be undertaken in a destructive 
spirit, much ruin might be worked. But the consolidation 
of an industry does not in itself furnish a reason for the 
complete withdrawal of protection from that industry. 
The demand for such ruthless legislation is an outgrowth 
of popular misunderstanding of the nature and significance 
of the important economic change which is taking place. 
This misunderstanding has given rise to much adverse but, 
on the whole, ineffectual legislation ; it is wide-spread, but 
is perhaps already diminishing. A strong centralized 
company is, indeed, somewhat less in need of protection, 
other things being equal, than an industry in which there 
are many competing concerns, because the capital is 
greater, and the expenses of production, owing to the 
economies of centralized management, are less. But, if a 
protective tariff is to be maintained at all, those industries 
in which the costs of production for any reason are higher 
in this country than abroad furnish its proper field. 
Tariffs for the protection of such industries should be 
sufficient to compensate domestic manufacturers for their 
higher costs of production, but not high enough to invite 
monopoly abuses. 

Opinions will doubtless differ as to the extent of the 
opportunity for monopoly abuses created by tariff legisla- 
tion since 1890, and especially by the tariff act of 1897. 
Most combinations have been formed so recently, and the 
affairs of most of them are conducted with such secrecy, 
that little can be accurately known about them. But, as 
Professor Jenks has shown, there can be no doubt that 
some combinations have been able to obtain monopoly 
prices, at least temporarily or from time to time. The 
American Sugar Refining Company is the notorious ex- 
ample of the danger of overprotection. Its profits have 
been large and its prices high; but the tariff on refined 
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sugar is almost prohibitory. Of sugar above No. 16 
Dutch standard, and of refined sugar, there was imported 
into the United States during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1900, only 18,678,030 pounds, which was less than one 
per cent, of the total importations of sugar, raw and re- 
fined. Another strong combination which has earned 
very large profits for a number of years, under favor of 
tariff legislation, is the American Tobacco Company. 
This company has paid 8 per cent. annually on its 
preferred stock since its organization in 1890, and on the 
average 10 per cent. annually on its common stock.* 
The common stock, which was originally somewhat larger 
in amount than the preferred, has recently been greatly 
increased; and a stock dividend of 100 per cent. has 
been distributed. It is expected to pay 6 per cent. 
on this new basis. Originally, it was probably not less 
than two-thirds water. The tariff on cigarettes and paper 
cigars, which are main products of the company, is 
$4.50 a pound plus 25 per cent. ad valorem. This was 
equivalent in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to a duty of over 
148 per cent. ad valorem, and is practically prohibitory, as 
is shown in Table II. The tariff is several times the 
wholesale or even the retail price of the more popular 
grades of cigarettes. A thousand cigarettes of a well- 
known popular brand weigh over four pounds. The duty 
on such cigarettes would be over $18 a thousand, but 
they are sold at retail for $5 athousand. The tariff on 
plug and smoking tobaccos, which are main products of 
the Continental Tobacco Company (in “which the Ameri- 
can is said to have a preponderating interest), and on all 
other manufactured tobacco, except cigars, cigarettes, 
etc., is 55 cents a pound, which was equivalent, on the 
average, in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to over 256 per cent. 
ad valorem. The wholesale price of a leading brand of 
smoking tobacco, including the internal revenue tax, 


* The annual dividends since 1890 are given in the Investor’s Supplement 
to the Financial Chronicle (for January, 1901, p. 155). 
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was 85 cents a pound in 1899.* The American Tin 
Plate Company has been one of the strongest of the in- 
dustrial monopolies. We are assured that the tin-plate 
industry could not be carried on without the aid of the 
tariff,t yet it has often been questioned whether the pres- 
ent tariff on tin plates is not exorbitant. The tariff of 
14 cents a pound was equivalent in 1899-1900 to from 
89 to 46 per cent. ad valorem, and is prohibitory so 
far as the great bulk of the American market is con- 
cerned. The distilling combination receives the bene- 
fit of evidently excessive tariffs on some of its prod- 
ucts. The tariff on spirits not specially provided 
for, manufactured or distilled from grain, is $2.25 a proof 
gallon, and was equivalent in 1899-1900 to over 123 per 
cent. ad valorem on the average. The price of proof 
spirits in 1899, including the internal revenue tax, was 
about $1.25 per gallon. 

Although there has never been any justification for 
plainly excessive tariffs, the consolidation of industry has 
greatly increased the danger which attends them. Partly 
because, until very recently, combinations of a monopoly 
character have been exceptional in the protected indus- 
tries, tariff schedules have not been framed with a distinct 
purpose to prevent monopoly abuses. Tariffs have been 
levied hitherto mainly for the protection of industries re- 
garded as under a régime of competition, industries in 
which there were a number of concerns with diverse in- 
terests; and the competition among these concerns has 
been relied on, and not without some reason, to prevent 
exorbitant prices or exorbitant profits. The danger of 
high prohibitory duties has not been regarded as great and 
has not been guarded against. 


* According to Professor J. W. Jenks, in Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor, July, 1900, p. 746. 

t“ The Tin Plate Combination,’”’ F. L. McVey, Yale Review, 1899, p. 169 
and on. 

t Bulletin of Department of Labor, July, 1900, p. 728. 
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The removal or reduction of tariff duties, however, 
should not be regarded as the complete or final solution of 
the trust problem, but as a means by which, for the pres- 
ent, most combinations in the manufacturing industries 
may be held in check. I say for the present, because in- 
ternational competition might sooner or later lead to in- 
ternational combinations.* Foreign competition would 
hinder the abuses of monopoly only so long as combina- 
tions remained within national lines. National jealousies, 
differences of race, language, and methods of business, and 
political complications are now, and would be under any 
conditions, great difficulties in the way of international 
combinations. Within the field of the protected industries, 
however, foreign competition would have this advantage 
as an agency for the regulation of monopolies: it could 
be brought to bear quickly and effectively. Some other 
methods which have been proposed for the control of 
monopolies, such as the compulsory publicity of accounts 
or regulation by means of a commission or commissions 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, although per- 
haps advisable as steps in the working out of a permanent 
or general solution of the monopoly problem, could hardly 
be expected to become easily or quickly effective. We 
have been told that a constitutional amendment is needed 
before a national incorporation law, which would bring 
industrial companies more completely under the control 
of the national government, could be enacted and en- 

* There are now a few corporations which own and operate important pro- 
ducing concerns in more than one country. For instance, the American Thread 
Company is said to be controlled by the English Sewing Cotton Company ; the 
American Bicycle Company, the National Carbon Company, and the Standard 
Oil Company have been reported as possessing or as expecting to acquire 
large or controlling interests in corresponding Canadian industries; and the 
Diamond Match Company has introduced its machinery into several foreign 
countries, and controls or is allied with a number of foreign companies. See 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol. 68, pp. 85, 228; vol. 69, pp. 130, 
494, 696, 1150, 1195; The London Economist, January 26, 1901; and also Pro- 


fessor Jenks’s interesting comments on the possibility of international trusts, 
The Trust Problem, pp. 47-49. 
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forced. In the mean time foreign competition, if allowed 
to operate, would do much to prevent or correct monopoly 
abuses within the large and very important field of the 
protected industries. 

To summarize the argument which has been attempted : 


The rapid progress of consolidation among the protected. 


industries, among which the great majority of trusts of 
national importance are to be found, has altered the aspect 
of the tariff question, and made a reconsideration of that 
question necessary. The tariff question is becoming more 
and more a question as to the principles which should 
guide the making of tariffs for the protection of consoli- 
dated industries. Under a régime of competition the 
normal limit of prices is the cost of production, but under 
a régime of monopoly it is the importing point. If the 
protective system is to be continued, the object of tariff 
legislation should be to furnish adequate protection to 
such industries as require it, without providing the oppor- 
tunity for monopoly abuses. Therefore, in the first place 
there should be no tariff on goods of any sort of which the 
cost of production is no higher in the United States than 
in foreign countries. An important class of goods of this 
kind, including most iron and steel products and the 
cheaper grades of cotton goods, are however subject to 
considerable Wuties under the present tariff law. These 
duties are unnecessary, and only provide the opportunity 
for monopoly prices and profits. In the second place the 
tariff on goods of which the cost of production is higher 
in this country than abroad should be about what is 
necessary to compensate domestic industries for their 
higher costs of production. Many industries producing 
such goods might be, materially injured or perhaps de- 
stroyed by tariff changes undertaken in a destructive 
spirit. But the consolidation of an industry is no reason 
in itself for the withdrawal of all protection from that in- 
dustry. The importing point of cheaply produced foreign 
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goods should be adjusted approximately to the level of the 
domestic cost of production, in order to protect domestic 
manufacturers and at the same time prevent monopoly 
abuses. Opinions will doubtless differ as to how far the 
present tariff rates for the protection of these industries 
should be regarded as excessive. But there can be no 
doubt that the present rates are excessive in some cases, 
It is not unnatural that legislators in framing tariff 
schedules should have been hitherto somewhat uncon- 
cerned as to the danger of excessive tariffs; for, not with- 
out some reason, they have relied on domestic competition 
to prevent monopoly abuses. But the consolidation of 
industry has made excessive tariffs dangerous. Yet the 
abolition or reduction of tariffs should not be regarded as 
the adequate or final solution of the trust problem, but as 
a means by which most combinations in the manufacturing 
industries may be held in check, so long as the consolida- 
tion of industry does not extend beyond national boun- 
daries. And foreign competition has this great advantage 
as an agency for the correction of monopoly abuses,— that 
it may be brought to bear quickly. The adjustment of 
tariffs in accordance with the principles which have been 
suggested probably would not lead to the invasion of the 
American market on a large scale by foreign producers. 
The possibility of such an invasion, in case unreasonable 
prices should be charged by domestic combinations, would 
go far to prevent such prices. 

CHARLES BEARDSLEY. 
HarvarRD UNIVERSITY. 








LABOR LEGISLATION IN FRANCE UNDER 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC.* 


I. 


Nor the least important service of great expositions is 
the incentive and opportunity offered for looking back 
over the preceding period and taking stock of the results 
accomplished. In the case of the exposition at Paris just 
closed the making of such a retrospective survey, as re- 
gards social legislation, is peculiarly timely. The Third 
French Republic has now been in existence for something 
over a quarter of acentury. Under this government the 
French workingmen have, for the first time, found them- 
selves in a position practically to direct or at least largely 
to influence legislation. It is an interesting study, there- 
fore, from both the social and political points of view, to 
determine the use that has been made of this power in the 
way of enacting measures directed to the betterment of 
conditions against which they have so long protested. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to attempt such a 
study. In doing so, the effort will be made, not only to 
present the résumé of the legislation enacted during the 
past thirty years in respect to labor, but, as far as space 


* The writer has, at one time or another, had occasion to write in consid- 
erable detail concerning a number of the branches of legislation here treated ; 
and reference is made to these contributions for those readers desiring a fuller 
account of the subjects treated. The purpose of the present article is briefly to 
recapitulate the important points of these articles, and supplement them in 
such a way that a general idea will be given of the extent and consequences 
of the great activity of the French legislature, under the Third Republic, in 
behalf of the laboring classes. The articles above referred to are : — 

“Foreign Labor Laws, France,’”’ Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
November, 1899; ‘The French Workmen’s Compensation Act,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, July, 1898 ; ** The Modern Movement for the Housing of 
the Working Classes in France,” Yale Review, November, 1899 ; ‘* Les Sociétés 
de Secours Mutuels of France,” Yale Review, August, 1897; Workingmen’s In- 
surance, T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 1898. 
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permits, to make clear the significance of the changes in- 
troduced by the various acts, and what have been their 
results in practical operation. Our study, therefore, will 
cover an important part of the economic history of France 
during recent years. 

It is a curious fact that, though the First Republic was 
the result of a revolution having its causes in the protest 
of the people against social and industrial conditions, it 
yet, as Mr. Bodley the latest critic of the Revolution has 
said, accomplished little or nothing for the adjustment of 
the relations of employers and their employees or the 
solution of the labor problem. The Third Republic, on 
the other hand, was the result of a purely political revolu- 
tion; yet, as will be seen, notable efforts have been made 
for the improvement of the conditions of the laboring 
classes, and the solution of some of the more vexed prob- 
lems having to do with the relations of capital and labor. 
This action can best be shown by studying separately the 
work done in each of the various branches into which the 
subject of the labor problem naturally divides itself. 

Factory Legislation. Foremost in the rank of labor 
legislation is that body of measures for the regulation of 
the actual conditions under which labor must be performed, 
collectively known as factory regulations. 

It is now pretty generally accepted that the state has a 
part to play in determining the conditions under which 
industry shall be carried on. Such legislation as the pro- 
hibition of the employment of children of tender years, the 
requirement that mill-owners shall take all needful precau- 
tion against accidents, that separate toilet facilities for 
the two sexes shall be provided, and proper hygienic con- 
ditions maintained, finds a legitimate place upon the statute 
books, and contributes greatly toward improving the con- 
dition of industrial workers. 

As regards this field of social legislation, important re- 
sults have been accomplished under the present republic. 
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Prior to its advent, but slight efforts had been made in 
this direction, the few regulations enacted being practically 
inoperative through the absence of any adequate system 
of inspection for their supervision and enforcement. The 
existing government has enacted a series of factory laws 
comparable with those of the most advanced nations, 
and has organized a system of inspection of great effec- 
tiveness. 

The first of these laws was that of May 19, 1874, entitled 
an “ Act in relation to children and women under age in 
industrial pursuits.”” This law prohibited the employment 
of children under twelve years of age, except in certain 
special cases, limited the hours of labor of children and 
women to 12 per day, prohibited the employment of 
children under twelve years of age and all women below 
ground in mines, restricted greatly Sunday and night work, 
and made numerous other provisions concerning periods of 
rest, security against accidents, etc. A beginning was 
also made in the way of providing a factory inspection 
service. Altogether the act was an advanced measure for 
its day. 

Although this law constituted a great improvement over 
prior existing conditions, it presented numerous defects 
and omissions. It has, therefore, been supplemented, or 
rather supplanted, by two important acts of recent date: 
those of November 2, 1892, concerning the employment of 
women and children; and of June 12, 1893, concerning the 
hygiene and security of workingmen in industrial estab- 
lishments. The former of these two laws has been modi- 
fied in some respects by the law of March 30, 1900. 
Together these laws constitute a veritable factory code, 
and place France in the front rank of states which have 
taken effective steps for the protection of factory workers 
and the regulation of the employment of women and per- 
sons of tender years. Their essential provisions can be 
briefly summarized. 
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The laws of 1892 and 1900 relate to the employment, 
health, and security of children of both sexes until sixteen 
years of age, and of women of all ages in industrial estab- 
lishments of every description. Small family workshops 
directed by the father, mother, or guardian, unless a 
mechanical motor is made use of or the trade is peculiarly 
unhealthy or dangerous, are, however, excluded. The em- 
ployment of children under thirteen years of age is abso- 
lutely prohibited, with the exception that children twelve 
years of age can be employed if provided with a certificate 
of primary instruction, and a medical certificate showing 
that their physical condition is such as to permit of their 
employment without injury. 

The hours of effective labor for the different protected 
classes are limited as follows: children under eighteen 
years of age and women shall not be employed more than 
11 hours a day; at the end of two years (from March 30, 
1900) this duration of working time must be reduced to 
104 hours ; and at the end of a new period of two years to 
10 hours. In the case of work in mines and quarries be- 
low ground these hours were still further limited by a 
decree of May 8, 1898, to 8 hours for boys under sixteen 
years of age and to 10 hours per day, or 53 hours per 
week, for boys between sixteen and eighteen years. 

In general, all night work — that is, from 9 P.M. to 5 A.M. 
—§is prohibited to persons coming under the scope of this 
law. Exceptions are made where workingmen have to 
work in relays or shifts, in cases of emergency, etc. 

One or more periods of rest of a total duration of at 
least one hour must in all cases be provided during each 
day. The employment of women below ground in mines 
and quarries is prohibited. The power is further given to 
the government to regulate or prohibit the employment of 
women and children in industries dangerous to their health 
or security. It is obligatory upon all employers immedi- 
ately to notify the proper authorities of all accidents 
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occurring to their employees, and to give concerning each 
such information as may be demanded by the government. 
Finally, there are certain general provisions concerning 
sanitation and the taking of precautions against accidents, 
which, however, are much more fully covered by the law 
of June 12, 1893. 

Undoubtedly, the most important provision of this law, 
however, is that whereby an adequate and well-organized 
system of factory inspection is for the first time provided. 
A beginning had been made in the organization of a corps 
of inspectors by the law of 1874. The system then created 
was defective and inadequate. The present law com- 
pletely reorganized this corps upon another basis, largely 
increased its personnel, and gave to it enlarged powers. 
To-day the inspection service includes a chief, eleven 
department or division inspectors (each having charge of 
the inspection of factories in one of the eleven inspection 
districts into which France was divided), seventy-seven 
department inspectors and fifteen female inspectors, or a 
total of one hundred and four functionaries. These in- 
spectors are wholly selected through civil service examina- 
tions, and hold office permanently. It is thus expected 
that in time a corps of factory inspectors will be formed, 
equal in ability and reputation to the corps of state in- 
spectors of mines. 

A word also should be said concerning three organisms 
which were created by the law to unify and supervise the 
work of the inspectors. They are, (1) a commission su- 
périeure, composed of seven deputies, partly elected by 
their colleagues and partly nominated by the President, 
the duty of which is to have a general supervision over 
the execution of the law, to receive the reports of the 
division inspectors, and itself to make an annual report to 
the minister of commerce and industry; (2) commissions 
départementales, composed of division and department in- 
spectors, a mining engineer, and certain other public offi- 
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cers, the duties of which are to report concerning the 
execution of the law, and particularly modifications that 
should be introduced in it; and (8) comités de patronage 
organized in each department, composed of seven members, 
four of whom are named by the general council of the 
department, and three by the prefect, with the duty of 
looking after the interests of children in industrial pur- 
suits, their apprenticeship, technical education, etc. The 
members of all of these bodies serve without pay. 

In this law no attempt was made to provide any but the 
most general provisions concerning the hygiene and 
security of workshops. To remedy this omission, there 
was, therefore, passed the act of June 12, 1893, relating 
specially to this subject. Its provisions are mainly tech- 
nical, and cannot therefore be easily here recapitulated. 
It is sufficient to say that it covers the ground in a very 
efficient way. Its enforcement is intrusted to the factory 
inspectors. 

A few figures taken from the last annual report of the 
Superior Commission concerning the operation of these 
laws during the year ending December 31, 1899, may be of 
interest as showing the extent and character of the work 
done by the inspection authorities. The records showed 
809,675 establishments subject to the provisions of the law. 
Of these but 382 employed more than 500 employees, 
while 270,318 had less than 11 employees. The prevalence 
of small shops makes the work of factory inspection ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Of the 2,715,56% employees in all 
the establishments, 16.6 per cent were children under 
eighteen years of age, 22.8 per cent. women eighteen 
years of age or over, and 60.6 per cent. men of that age 
or over. During the year, visits were made by inspectors 
to 121,814 establishments, employing 1,861,339 persons. 
The report mentions the reorganization of the depart- 
mental commissions in the important respect that provi- 
sion is made for the representation of both employers and 
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employees upon them. But few patronage committees 
have been formed. 

Right of Association: Trade Unions. It is difficult for 
one in America, where such great liberty of forming 
associations of all kinds exists, to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the efforts made by the workingmen of France to 
obtain the same right. For a long time the desire for this 
privilege constituted the central feature of the demands 
put forward by the laboring men. Prior to 1864 any 
effort on the part of workingmen to form unions, whether 
for a temporary or a permanent purpose, was illegal. 
Strikes of almost any kind were therefore infractions of 
the law, and during the years 1853 to 1862 official records 
show that prosecutions were undertaken in no less than 
749 instances on this account. 

This condition of affairs was partially changed by the 
law of May 25-27, 1864, which introduced the general 
principle now incorporated in our own state law,— that 
coalitions or combinations of workingmen for the purpose 
of striking are not in themselves illegal, but only become 
so when violence, intimidation, or other illegal means are 
employed. 

Notwithstanding the principle of liberty expressed by 
this law, the right of workingmen freely to form organi- 
zations was withheld. Under certain provisions of the 
penal code and an earlier act of April 10, 1834, working- 
men could form organizations only after they had received 
a special authorization from the government, which per- 
mission could be refused or revoked in the most arbitrary 
manner. The operation of these laws largely nullified the 
act of 1864, as workingmen on a strike could often be 
prosecuted as violating their provisions. And, in fact, 
prosecutions on this account were repeatedly undertaken 
by the government. 

It remained for the Third Republic to correct this con- 
dition of affairs. After a long struggle the act of March 
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4, 1884, concerning the right of association was passed. 
It relates specially to labor organizations, and definitely 
legalizes their formation. The necessity for first obtaining 
the authorization of the government is done away with: 
it is only necessary for those desiring to form a union to 
deposit with the government a copy of the constitution 
and the names of the officers. Thus established, the 
union enjoys the right of all corporations to act in their 
corporate capacity. The only limitation is that such 
organizations must have for their sole purpose “ the study 
and promotion of the economic, industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural interests of their trade,” and that each 
union must embrace only persons belonging to the same 
or closely related trades. The purpose of the first limita- 
tion was to prevent organization for political or religious 
purposes. The second limitation has the important qual- 
ification that regularly constituted unions of different 
trades can concert together, and form syndicates for the 
mutual benefit of their members. 

This law, while it does not give the same freedom of 
association that exists in America, yet in practical opera- 
tiun is avery liberal measure. Its passage has had the result 
of greatly stimulating the organization of trade unions, or 
syndicats ouvriers, throughout France. In 1884 there were 
registered 175 unions, of which 68 were of workingmen, 
101 of employers, 1 of employers and employees, and 5 of 
agriculturists. Each year since this has witnessed asteady 
increase in their number. In 1897 there was a total of 
5,680 unions, of which 2,316 were of workingmen, 1,823 of 
employers, 170 of employers and employees, and 1,371 of 
agriculturists. The number of members of the unions of 
workingmen alone was in 1884 139,692, and in 1897 
431,794. While these unions are by no means the efficient 
organizations known in England and the United States, a 
great deal of valuable work is done by them, This is par- 
ticularly true regarding the organization of sick relief and 
other mutual benefit features. 
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Labor Bourse. In connection with the greater encour- 
agement given by the law of 1884 to workingmen to form 
organizations, mention should also be made of the active 
support by the government of a labor exchange, or bourse, 
at Paris. Such an institution, the purpose of which was 
to provide a central institution to which employers and 
employees could resort for the purpose of seeking labor or 
employment, and where labor organizations could have 
their headquarters, was created by the city of Paris in 
1887. By decree of December 28, 1889, it was declared 
to be an institution of public utility. Owing to the fail- 
ure of the labor organizations making use of it to comply 
with certain provisions of the law and because it seemed 
to have become a centre for disorder, the government 
ordered it closed in June, 1893. In the mean time there 
had been built for it, at government expense, a handsome, 
specially designed building. After two years the Bourse 
was again opened in 1895. The decree then issued also 
set forth in some detail exactly what should be the func- 
tions and powers of the Bourse, and how it should be gov- 
erned. On July 17, 1900, a new decree was issued, which 
contains the provisions now in force. 

By this decree it is declared that the objects of the 
Bourse are : to facilitate negotiation regarding the employ- 
ment of labor by means of free employment bureaus, pub- 
lic rooms for hiring labor and the publication of informa- 
tion concerning the labor market; to assist in the promo- 
tion of the technical and economic education of trade 
unionists and to furnish rooms in which trade unions can 
hold their meetings. To make use of the Bourse, unions 
must be legally constituted according to the provisions of 
the law of 1884. The expenses are to be borne by the city 
of Paris, and the general supervision of the institution is 
intrusted to the prefect of the Seine. Provision is made 
for an administrative commission of fifteen members, to be 
elected by the trade unions, to act as a governing body. 
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Though the management of the institution is thus turned 
over to the unions themselves, the government retains the 
power to dissolve this commission at any time and order a 
new election, and, if necessary, to close the Bourse. The 
prefect is represented at the Bourse by an official who acts 
as the general administrator (régisseur). 

Superior Labor Council. With the growing importance 
of labor matters coming before Parliament, the need for 
some permanent body for their critical consideration be- 
came evident. To meet this want, M. Jules Roche, the 
then minister of commerce and industry, by decree of 
January 22, 1891, provided for the organization of a con- 
seil supérieur du travail, with the duty of examining and 
reporting upon any measures relating to the interests of 
labor that might be referred to it. Its character was very 
similar to that of the Superior Statistical Council created 
in 1885, which had been so instrumental in unifying and 
improving the statistical work of the various departments 
of the government. The council was originally made to 
consist of sixty members, of whom ten were members 
ex officiis and the remainder were appointed by the minister 
of commerce for two years, sixteen of whom should be 
employers and sixteen representatives of the employees. 
A decree, issued September 1, 1899, in virtue of a resolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, increased the number of mem- 
bers to sixty-six, of whom twenty-two should be elected 
by employers’ associations, chambers of commerce, and the 
like, and twenty-two by employees’ associations, such as 
trade unions and councils of prudhommes. The term of 
office was also increased to three years. 

This council has proven a very influential body, and has 
more than fulfilled expectations in regard to it. Since its 
creation, it has held eight sessions, the reports of which 
are published in seven volumes, In these meetings it has 
critically examined the following subjects: the creation of 
a labor bureau, conciliation and arbitration in labor dis- 
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putes, workingmen’s houses, shop rules, museums of social 
economy, people’s credit institutions, legislation in relation 
to co-operative societies and trade unions, labor councils, 
insurance against unemployment, the exemption from 
seizure of workingmen’s pensions, attachment of wages, 
conditions to be required in letting government contracts, 
contract or task work. 

The action of the council has also been productive in 
most cases of immediate practical results. As examples, 
may be mentioned the creation of a labor bureau, the 
law of 1892 concerning arbitration and conciliation, the 
law of January 12, 1895, concerning attachment of wages, 
the law of November 380, 1894, concerning workingmen’s 
houses, the creation of a social museum (afterwards re- 
placed by the Musée Social), and changes introduced by 
the government in regard téthe conditions under which 
contracts were let. It is a matter of no little interest that 
this labor parliament, consisting partly of experts and 
partly of persons representing the particular interests of 
employers and employees, should have proven so success- 
ful in practical operation. 

Local Labor Councils. Within the past year the work 
of the Superior Labor Council has been materially supple- 
mented by provision being made for the creation of local 
councils of labor. Following the example of Belgium and 
Holland, the President of France, by decree dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1900, ordered that labor councils should be created 
by the minister of commerce and industry in all industrial 
regions where their utility was evident. The purpose of 
these councils, while in a way analogous to that of the 
Superior Council, yet comprehends many things not falling 
among the duties of the latter body. It is made their 
duty (1) to give their opinion, whenever requested by the 
parties interested or the government, upon all labor ques- 
tions submitted to them; (2) to assist in investigations 
undertaken by the Superior Council; (3) to establish in 
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each region for the trades represented in their councils a 
table showing the normal and current rate of wages and 
hours of labor (this table must as far as possible be pre- 
pared in accord with the employers’ and employees’ asso- 
ciations); (4) to seek and make known to the public 
authorities the measures that can be taken to lessen 
unemployment in their districts; (5) to present to the 
competent authorities reports concerning the division 
and employment of the subsidies granted by the gov- 
ernment to employers’ and workingmen’s institutions; 
and (6) to prepare an annual report to the minister of 
commerce and industry concerning the execution of laws 
and decrees regarding the regulation of labor, and im- 
provements which, in their judgment, can be made in 
such regulation. 

The councils are to be organized in sections according 
to the trades represented. Each section must be composed 
of an equal number of employers and employees. The 
membership of each section must be not less than six nor 
more than twelve. These members are to be elected as 
far as possible by the respective organizations of the 
employers and employees. In their absence, provision is 
made for their election in other ways. 

In most essential respects the organization and functions 
of these councils are similar to those of Belgium and Hol- 
land, with the important difference, however, that they 
are not given any function in reference to the arbitration 
or settlement of labor disputes. An important innovation, 
also, is the duty of preparing a schedule of the ordinary 
rate of wages and hours of labor in each locality. This 
function is one of great importance, taken in connection 
with the decree hereafter noted, providing that on all gov- 
ernment contracts normal wages must be paid and normal 
hours of labor be observed. It can also be easily seen that 
under certain circumstances such lists can be made to 
play a very significant part in strikes or any disputes con- 
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cerning the remuneration of labor or the duration of 
work. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. Upon the assembling of 
the Superior Labor Council, the first fact recognized was the 
necessity for data upon which to base their studies, and for 
a permanent body that could undertake its collection, as 
particular needs were felt. In consequence of its recom- 
mendation, therefore, there was passed the law of July 20, 
1891, creating the present Office du Travail, a bureau under 
the ministry of commerce and industry. The decree de- 
termining the details of its organization was issued Au- 
gust 19,1891. Subsequent decrees have changed its con- 
stitution and functions to some extent. The last decree 
is that of August 1, 1899, which entirely reorganizes the 
ministry of commerce and industry. It provides for the 
organization of a sub-department, or Direction du Travail 
as it is called, to embrace all the services having to do 
with industry and labor. This section thus has charge of 
the factory inspection service, the supervision of trade 
unions and councils of prudhommes, the collection of labor 
statistics, the prosecution of the regular censuses of popu- 
lation and industry, the control of workingmen’s insur- 
ance institutions, and the like. Under it, also, come the 
various superior councils, such as those of labor and statis- 
tics, that have been mentioned, and many others in rela- 
tion to such matters as workingmen’s houses and working- 
men’s insurance. 

The labor bureau, which is thus a bureau under the 
general Direction du Travail, has done exceptionally good 
work among labor bureaus. Its publications now number 
fifty or more volumes, in addition to a monthly Bulletin 
issued since 1894, and constitute the most valuable body 
of information concerning labor conditions in France now 
available. Its annual reports concerning labor disturbances 
show the number, character, and results of strikes each 
year since 1890, and the results of the operation of the arbi- 
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tration act which is described elsewhere in this paper. Its 


special reports concerning the hygiene and security of in- 


dustrial establishments, and the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes in both France and foreign countries, are among the 
most complete of existing compilations upon these sub- 
jects. Its series of reports on the German and Austrian 
systems of workingmen’s insurance present valuable analy- 
ses of the statistical returns of these institutions; and 
its reports upon wages and hours of labor in France fur- 
nish almost the only official data concerning these points. 
Among recent reports of interest may be mentioned those 
on trade unions in France, the first of a series of volumes 
that will cover all the branches of industry in the coun- 
try, workingmen’s productive associations, funds main- 
tained by employers for pensioning their old employees, 
and the minimum of wages on public works. 

As originally constituted, the work of the labor bureau 
was limited strictly to the collection of labor statistics. 
Its facilities for statistical work, however, soon led to the 
transfer to it of other statistical work. It has thus taken 
over the work of the statistique générale, and now publishes 
the results of the quinquennial censuses of population, 
the annual statistical abstract, and the annual returns of 
the movement of population. In like manner it publishes 
the results of the industrial census of 1896, and the 
annuaire des syndicats, or Trade Unions Annual. The 
labor bureau has thus, in fact, become the central or gen- 
eral statistical bureau of France. . 

Arbitration and Conciliation. In common with all the 
principal industrial nations, France has sought to devise 
some method of arbitration or conciliation by which the 
frequency and evils of strikes may be lessened. In France 
a clear distinction is made between individual and collec- 
tive disputes. For the settlement of the first, France has 
long had special institutions in her conseils de prud- 
hommes, The first of these bodies was created in 1806, 
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and their general organization provided for by a decree is- 
sued June 11, 1809. Since then various laws and decrees 
have been issued in regard to them. During the period 
under consideration, acts in relation to them were passed 
February 7, 1880, February 23, 1881, November 24, 1883, 
and December 10, 1884. These laws, however, are not of 
great importance. They relate merely to details of organ- 
ization, 

Though the councils have apparently done excellent 
work within their limited sphere, their jurisdiction ex- 
tended only to the most minor difficulties; and the charac- 
ter of their membership was not such as to make it desira- 
ble to give them much greater powers. It was necessary, 
therefore, to devise an independent system of labor arbi- 
tration. 

The first proposition looking to this end introduced in 
the Parliament was that of MM. Camille and Raspail, 
May 25, 1886. In the years immediately following, the 
subject received a great deal of attention, and elaborate 
investigations were made concerning it by various commit- 
tees and by the Superior Council of Labor. An agree- 
ment, however, was not reached until 1892; and the im- 
portant law now in force was enacted December 27 of that 
year. 

In France, as elsewhere in Europe, the idea of compul- 
sory arbitration had to be abandoned, and resort had to 
the creation of arbitration tribunals, recourse to which is 
purely voluntary on the part of both employers and em- 
ployees. Briefly stated, the law provides that, upon any 
difficulty arising between an employer and his employees, 
either party can appeal to the justice of the peace of the 
district, requesting him to constitute a board of concilia- 
tion, or, if an actual strike has been begun, a council of 
arbitration. The party taking the initiative must, in his 
request, set forth the cause and circumstances of the dis- 
agreement, and at the same time name its delegates, not to 
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exceed five in number, whom it desires to serve upon the 
council, Upon receiving such a request, the justice must 
then communicate with the other party, and attempt to 
secure his consent to the arbitration. In case neither 
party appeals to the justice, the latter can, on his own in- 
itiative, attempt the constitution of a council of arbitra- 
tion. In case a council is organized, but an agreement 
cannot be reached, the justice of the peace must then 
request the parties to designate one or more arbitrators, 
to whom the matter is referred. The submission of a dis- 
pute to arbitration, however, as has been said, is entirely 
voluntary; and the enforcement of the decision, no mat- 
ter how arrived at, depends upon the good faith of the 
parties. 

Before leaving this subject, it will be interesting to 
glance at the results accomplished by the act, that is, to 
determine to what extent the employers or employees have 
availed themselves of its provisions for the settlement of 
their differences. The French Office du Travail, in its 
annual report on strikes for the year 1898, reported a 
total of 868 strikes. Of these, arbitration under the act 
was attempted in ninety-four cases, or 25 per cent. of all 
labor disputes. The initiative in demanding arbitration 
was taken fifty-seven times by the workingmen, three 
times by the employer, two times by the employer and 
employees jointly, and thirty-two times by the justice of 
the peace. In four cases, work was resumed without wait- 
ing for the outcome of the arbitration. In thirty-eight 
cases, of which thirty-two were by the employers, the 
demand for conciliation or arbitration was refused; and in 
fifty-two cases committees of conciliation were actually 
constituted. In eighteen of these cases the difficulty was 
immediately adjusted, and two cases were settled by arbi- 
tration. In the remaining thirty cases all attempts at 
settlement were abortive, and strikes resulted. The record 
for 1898 is substantially that of former years. The advo- 
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cates of voluntary arbitration do not claim that it will 
prevent strikes. That it serves a useful purpose, however, 
in furnishing a means for the adjustment of many disputes 
which are the result of misunderstandings, cannot be 
denied. The French law, while its results have probably 
not satisfied all expectations, is yet apparently, as far as 
records show, doing a good work, and probably accom- 
plishes as much as any law in this direction can. 

Housing of Labor. The problem of the housing of labor 
is not one that is primarily dependent upon state action. 
The provision of better homes for workingmen must 
largely be undertaken by private persons, either acting 
individually or in some form of voluntary association. 
There are few questions relating to labor, however, in 
which the state does not have some part to play. The 
conditions of the evil that it is sought to remove must be 
made patent by official investigation; private initiative 
frequently needs to be stimulated, facilities for raising the 
capital necessary for the work be provided; and, when 
private efforts fail to meet the exigencies, the state must 
itself intervene, and directly do that which private effort 
either cannot or will not undertake. This latter step, 
however, should not be taken—and, as a rule, is not 
taken — until the first methods have proven ineffective. 

In France, while no direct action on the part of the 
state has been sought, it was seen by those interested in 
the question that wisely enacted legislation could in cer- 
tain particulars contribute materially to the movement for 
the reform of the housing conditions of the working 
classes. The société frangaise des habitations a bon marché, 
—a privately organized, public-spirited association, having 
for its purpose the advancement of reform in regard to 
workingmen’s homes, and the leading factor in the modern 
movement,— therefore, after a most exhaustive examina- 
tion of the character of the legislation that was desirable, 
drew up a bill, and through its president, M. Jules Sieg- 
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fried, a former cabinet minister, and then a member of the 
Parliament, secured its enactment November 30, 1894. 
Its provisions were subsequently slightly modified by the 
act of March 31, 1896. 

This act is a very comprehensive measure. It is in- 
tended to cover the whole field, and therefore combines 
provisions relating to a number of distinct purposes. It 
provides for the collection of information showing housing 
conditions and needs throughout the country; it author- 
izes the creation of semi-official councils in the different 
departments for the purpose of encouraging action in the 
matter; it makes special provisions whereby building 
societies can obtain financial aid through loans from cer- 
tain public institutions ; and it encourages the erection of 
small houses for workingmen by relieving such property 
from certain taxes during aterm of years. It is important 
to note, however, that the act in no way comprehends 
that either the central or local governments shall them- 
selves directly undertake or.assist in any way in the erec- 
tion or leasing of workingmen’s houses. A closer exam- 
ination will show how these various purposes are sought to 
be accomplished. 

As regards the first two points, the law provides that 
there can be created in each department one or more 
“councils on workingmen’s homes,” the duties of which 
are specified to be “to encourage the construction of san- 
itary and inexpensive houses by individuals or building 
societies, to be leased or sold on a system of partial pay- 
ments extending over a series of years fo workingmen not 
already owning their own homes.” These committees or 
councils are constituted by the president upon the advice 
of the department councils, and the “ Superior Council on 
Workingmen’s Houses,” a body created by thisact. They 
consist of from nine to twelve members selected from 
among those specially versed in matters of building con- 
struction and hygiene or specially active in matters of 
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social reform. They serve without pay, but all necessary 
expenses are to be borne by the departments. 

The means of action of these councils are to make in- 
vestigations concerning the housing conditions and needs 
in their districts ; to open competitions for the best designs 
for workingmen’s houses, to assist in the organization of 
building societies, or to make use of any other method 
to encourage private action. They are permitted to 
receive subsidies from the state or local governments 
and gifts and legacies, but cannot themselves own real 
estate other than that necessary for their meetings. 
Finally, they are required to make annual reports concern- 
ing the housing conditions of their localities, of any inves- 
tigations made or other action taken by them during the 
year. 

For the purpose of unifying and controlling the work of 
these local committees there was also created, under the 
ministry of commerce and industry, a “Superior Council 
on Workingmen’s Houses.” To this body are given the 
duties of receiving the annual reports of the local commit- 
tees, of supervising the administration of the law, and 
of acting as an advisory body to the government and all 
societies or organizations in any way concerned in the 
erection or renting of workingmen’s houses. It is also 
required to present yearly a report to the president con- 
cerning the results accomplished under the act during 
the year. 

The second purpose of the act is that of aiding building 
societies to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on 
their operations. It provides that bureaus of charity, 
hospitals, and kindred public institutions may employ not 
exceeding one-third of their funds available for invest- 
ment in the construction of workingmen’s homes within 
their districts, in the granting of loans to societies having 
this purpose in view, such advances to be secured by 
mortgages upon the property of the societies, or in the 
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purchase of the securities of these organizations. The 
same clause also permits the state caisse des dépéte et con- 
signations to use a maximum of one-fifth of the funds on 
deposit with it by savings-banks —a fund now amounting 
to over 80,000,000 francs — in a similar way. 

This section is probably the most important of the act. 
Its purpose was to meet two difficulties. In the United 
States the question of obtaining the required capital for 
building operations is not so difficult as to require special 
action on the part of the state. In France, however, the 
economic condition of the workingmen does not permit of 
the accumulation of sufficient funds for building purposes, 
as is here possible through the building and loan associa- 
tions; and, if important results were to be accomplished, 
some system had to be devised by which building societies 
could obtain the loan of money for their operations. 

The second consideration lay in the fact that, under ex- 
isting laws, the funds of all sorts of public institutions 
were being largely immobilized through their investment 
in government securities, and that private industry was 
consequently suffering from the large and increasing with- 
drawal of capital. Under the present law, on the other 
hand, the funds of these institutions can, in part at least, 
be invested within the limits of their own immediate dis- 
tricts. The double benefit is thus accomplished of directly 
putting their capital into circulation and of aiding in an 
important social work. 

Probably the most important innovation of recent years, 
in connection with the question of the housing of labor, is 
that of the combination of life insurance with the contract 
on the part of a workingman to purchase a house through 
the payment of monthly or annual instalments. Under 
this system a special arrangement is made with an insur- 
ance company, by which it obligates itself to pay the bal- 
ance due on the purchase price of a house if the purchaser 
should die before the house is completely paid for. This 
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scheme presents the double advantage that the building 
society from which the house is purchased is secured 
against any risk of loss on account of the death of the pur- 
chaser, and the wife or other heirs of the latter receive the 
property fully paid for and clear of all obligations. This 
insurance is usually negotiated through the building soci- 
ety, and the premium is added to the instalments, the 
workingman thus requiting all obligations by single uni- 
form payments. This system is the one introduced into 
the United States by Dr. E. R. L. Gould in the work of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company of New York 
City, and will undoubtedly constitute an important feature 
of subsequent work in the field of housing reform. The 
present law recognizes the advantages of this device, and 
specially provides that the national caisse d’assurance en 
cas de décés may make such contracts with the builders 
or purchasers of workingmen’s houses. 

Finally, the act seeks to encourage the construction of 
cheap houses for workingmen by granting in their case 
certain remissions or exemptions from the payment of 
taxes and public charges. These benefits, as well as the 
other provisions of the act, relate only to houses intended 
for the working classes, and whose net annual income or 
rental does not exceed from 90 francs in the smaller com- 
munes to 220 francs in the larger and 875 francs in 
Paris. 

It will be seen from this résumé, which has unavoidably 
taken considerable space to present, that the law is one 
of great comprehensiveness., That portion which author- 
izes public institutions to invest a portion of their funds 
in enterprises for the provision of workingmen’s houses 
has since received an important amendment by the act of 
July 20, 1895, which authorizes savings-banks to make a 
similar employment of a portion of their funds. The two 
acts, therefore, should be considered as a single measure. 
The advantage of having these institutions invest their 
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funds in this way instead of in government bonds has al- 
ready been shown in our consideration of the former law. 

As these two laws are permissive in character, depend- 
ing entirely upon voluntary private action, their effect will 
only gradually be manifested. They have now been in 
force but three or four years, but the results thus far accom- 
plished are such as to give great encouragement to the 
promoters of the laws and those interested in the question 
of workingmen’s homes. The law of 1894, it will be 
remembered, provided for the constitution of a superior 
council on workingmen’s homes. This body was promptly 
organized, and embraces the most competent men, well 
known for their interest in the subject in France. Itisa 
thoroughly efficient and energetic body. From its reports 
for the years 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, we can learn the 
action that has thus far resulted from the passage of the 
two acts. 

The report for 1896 showed that thirty-four local coun- 
cils, as contemplated by the act, had been created in 
twenty-four different departments. In 1897 this number 
had increased to fifty-one councils in thirty-one depart- 
ments, in 1898 to eighty-seven councils in forty-eight 
departments, and in 1899 to eighty-eight councils in fifty 
departments. These councils have proven of varying 
degrees of usefulness. Some have undertaken extensive 
investigations, and fostered housing efforts of various kinds, 
while others have done but little to justify their existence. 
In most cases, however, they are doing much in the way 
of making known the exacting insanitary and overcrowded 
conditions. 

Turning to the record of practical efforts made in conse- 
quence of the law, the report for 1899 shows that forty- 
one societies for the erection or renting of houses for the 
working classes had made application to have their con- 
stitutionsapproved. Of these, twenty-six had been created 
since the passage of the law of 1894. As regards that 
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feature of the law contemplating the participation of the 
caisse des dépéts et consignations and the savings-banks, 
through the advance of their funds, in the work of hous- 
ing companies, progress has been made but slowly. The 
initial step really taken by the first institution was not 
until 1899, when it advanced a sum of 779,500 frances for 
this purpose. During the years 1898 and 1899 eleven 
different savings-banks employed a total sum of 379,516 
francs in housing enterprises, of which 232,566 francs were 
for the direct purchase or construction of houses. 

That the banks have not done more has been a source 
of disappointment to the framers of the bill; but, as success 
attends the first efforts, the movement will probably gain 
in strength. Asa whole, results have undoubtedly proven 
the law to have been well advised. 

Conditions of Employment on Public Works. Of espe- 
cial interest are the various measures taken by the gov- 
ernment to place workingmen engaged upon public works 
in a favorable position. This has taken the form of mak- 
ing it easier for associations of workingmen collectively to 
undertake government work upon a co-operative basis, 
and of fixing the conditions regarding wages, hours of 
labor, and other matters that must be observed in all 
public work. 

The history of productive workingmen’s associations in 
France, and the relation of the government to them, is an 
interesting one.* The first such association was one of 
carpenters, founded by Buchez in 1831. This society, 
however, never actually began operations. The first one 
to do so was founded by gilders in 1834. But little 
progress, however, was made in the years immediately 
succeeding. In 1848 a proclamation of the Republic voted 
the sum of 3,000,000 francs as a subsidy to such societies. 
Thus encouraged, from 175 to 200 societies sprang into 


*For a detailed aecount of these associations the reader is referred to the 
excellent article by Professor Charles Gide in this Journal for November, 1899. 
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life during the years 1848 to 1851. A reaction, however, 
began almost immediately ; and most of these societies dis- 
appeared. 

The return of the delegation of workingmen from the 
Exposition of 1862 at London excited a new movement in 
favor of co-operation. There was consequently inserted in 
the law of July 24, 1867, concerning joint stock com- 
panies, a clause facilitating greatly the formation of co-op- 
erative associations. This law as subsequently amended 
by the act of August 1, 1898, has determined the form of 
organization of almost all the associations that have been 
since constituted. In the years immediately following the 
enactment of the law of 1867 a number of associations 
were organized, after which a period of inactivity lasting 
until 1881 succeeded. In that year M. Floquet, the then 
prefect of the Seine, appointed a commission to study 
the means of aiding associations of workingmen to under- 
take the performance of public works. The result of this 
investigation was the voting, July 26, 1882, by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, of a regulation, making it 
easier for workingmen’s associations to undertake public 
work for the department. 

In 1883 an extra parliamentary commission was ap- 
pointed by the minister of the interior, to consider the 
subject further. Owing to various interruptions, chiefly 
political, this commission did not terminate its inquiries 
until May, 1888. The report of this commission led 
directly to the promulgation of the decree of June 4, 
1888, and later to the law of August 1, 1898, modifying 
the law regarding joint stock companies. 

The provisions of this decree are very similar to those of 
the one issued in 1848, to which reference has been made. 
They provided for the dividing up of work, when possible, 
into small contracts, so that small associations could under- 
take their performance, dispensed with the requirement of a 
deposit in the case of contracts inferior to 50,000 francs, 
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as far as employees’ associations were concerned, provided 
that payments for work should be made at frequent inter- 
vals, and granted certain other advantages to these bodies. 
The act of July 29, 1898, extended the provisions of this 
decree to the public work of the communes. A decision 
of the council of state June 27, 1889, had already declared 
that they applied to departmental work. 

In spite of the fact that a good many of the departments 
and communes did not consider the application of the decree 
compulsory upon them, important results have been 
accomplished. The total number of productive associa- 
tions of workingmen, which was 140 in 1895, has increased 
to 161 in 1896, 184 in 1897, and 220 in 1899. Information 
concerning the extent to which they engaged in public 
work, however, can only be obtained for the year 1895. 
In that year, work to the value of 4,574,000 francs was 
performed by them. For certain kinds of work, such as 
that belonging to the building trades, this represented 
nearly one-half the work performed for the government 
during the year. 

The second means of regulating the manner of perform- 
ing public works in the interests of labor is that of deter- 
mining the conditions of employment to be observed by 
all contractors undertaking such work. These decrees, 
which are almost identical in their provisions, were issued 
August 10, 1899, for the purpose of regulating public 
work by the central government, the departments and 
communes, and public charitable institutions respectively. 
They have all the force of law and are exceedingly im- 
portant documents, constituting, as they probably do, the 
most radical action taken by any government in regard 
to the matters to which they relate. 

They provide that all contracts made for the perform- 
ance of work or the furnishing of supplies for these bodies, 
whether the contract is made by letting or private agree- 
ment, must contain clauses by which the contractor 
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engages himself (1) to give to all his employees one day of 
rest each week; (2) to employ foreigners only in the 
proportion fixed by the administration according to the 
nature and location of the work; (8) “to pay to the work- 
ingmen a normal wage for each profession, and in each 
profession for each category of workingmen, equal to the 
rate currently paid in the city or region where the work 
is executed”; and (4) “to limit the duration of the day’s 
labor to the normal duration currently observed for each 
category of workingmen in the city or region.” In cases 
of absolute necessity the contractor can be authorized to 
disregard provisions 1 and 4; but, wherever overtime is 
worked, increased wages must be paid as fixed by the 
contract. 

The most important of these four conditions are those 
providing for minimum wages, which must be not less than 
the wages currently paid, and for maximum hours of labor, 
which must not be longer than those usually observed in the 
locality and trade. The fixing of this minimum and max- 
imum was intrusted to the administration interested, and 
in doing so it was directed as far as possible to bring about 
an agreement between the employees and contractors. 
This duty will now be performed by the local labor coun- 
cils described above. If the contractor employs working- 
men whose physical aptitudes are notoriously inferior to 
the ordinary workingmen of the same category, he can pay 
them lower wages. The maximum proportion of such 
men that can be employed and the minimum of the reduc- 
tion in wages that can be paid them must be fixed by each 
contract. In case the contract is violated in respect to 
these features, the administration can deduct the proper 
amount from the deposit required of contractors, and in 
case of repeated offences exclude the contractor from 
undertaking other government work for a given time. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








THE PASSING OF THE OLD RENT CONCEPT. 


Since the time of Ricardo the Rent Concept has been 
constantly under criticism, and many amendments of it 
have been suggested. Yet it holds its place in the texts 
and in discussion, and still determines to a large extent the 
outlines of our economic systems. No suggested amend- 
ment has succeeded in winning more than a meagre follow- 
ing until of late. Within the past decade, however, the 
attractive statement of new doctrines by Professor Alfred 
Marshall has contributed more than any other influence to 
bring about a remarkable change of opinion on this sub- 
ject. He has met in a manner that has proved to be gen- 
erally satisfactory the demand that had become imperative 
for a restatement of the old concept. In view of the wide 
and well-merited influence of his Principles of Economics, 
it may be allowable to take it as typifying the state of con- 
temporary thought on the subject of the rent concept; and 
it is for this reason that frequent reference will be made 
to it. 

The present paper is an attempt to determine what are 
the difficulties admitted to-day in the old concept of rent 
and what defects must be recognized in the newer and 
dominant form of the concept. Five central ideas may be 
distinguished in contemporary discussion of rent, giving 
thus five concepts, — the land, the extension or space rela- 
tion, the time or long period, the exchanger’s surplus, and 
the no-cost concepts. These will be taken up in order. 


I. 


The Land Concept. 


The original form of the rent concept makes it an 
income arising from land, one of the three factors of pro- 
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duction. The essential thing distinguishing it from other 
incomes is the kind of agents for whose use it is paid. 
This is the first concept defined by Professor Marshall : 
*‘The income derived from the ownership of land and 
other free gifts of nature is called rent.” * The definition 
is given in connection with a statement of the kinds of in- 
comes derived from wealth, the other kind mentioned be- 
ing interest on capital (profits are analyzed into interest 
of capital and earnings of management). This view of 
rent is found so repeatedly expressed in the text-books 
that it may be called the conventional view. The chapter 
on the agents of production begins : — 


“The agents of production are commonly classed as Land, Labour 
and Capital. By Land is meant the material and forces which Nature 
gives freely for man’s aid, in land and water, in air and light and 
heat.” The next chapter begins, “ The requisites of production are 
commonly spoken of as land, labour and capital: those material 
things which owe their usefulness to human labour being classed 
under capital, and those which owe nothing to it being classed as 
land.’”? A few lines further the explanation is added, “ The term 
‘land’ has been extended by economists so as to include the per- 
manent sources of these utilities, whether they are found in land as 
the term is commonly used, or in seas and rivers, in sunshine and 
rain, in winds and waterfalls.” + 


The usual three shares are not distinctly enumerated 
when Book VI., on “Value or Distribution and Ex- 
change,” is reached; yet the thought appears and deter- 
mines the order of treatment and the chapter headings. 
It is said that there has been “left on one side, as far as 
might be, all considerations turning on the special quali- 
ties and incidents of the agents of production”; but there 
is promised a “more detailed analysis in the following 
three groups of chapters on demand and supply in rela- 
tion to labour, to capital and business power, and to land, 
respectively.” ¢ The treatment of distribution, accord- 
*Page 150. References are to the fourth edition, 1898. 
t Pages 213, 220. t Page 628. 
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ingly, falls into these three main conventional divisions: 
“earnings of labour” (chapters 3-5); “interest of cap- 
ital” (chapters 6-8); and “rent of land” (chapters 9, 10), 
— where each of the three shares is linked with a cor- 
responding factor. 

The land concept of rent, thus presented, involves many 
difficulties ;* and a recognition of these leads to a modifi- 
cation of the concept. 1. It is shown that the distinction 
between land and the products of labor is a loose one, 
impossible to make in practice. 2. It is said that the dis- 
tinction is of no importance to the practical business man. 
In these two statements the distinction seems to be aban- 
doned or discredited. 3. But it is said to be valid, be- 
cause land is a fixed stock for all time, while capital is 
not. These points will be considered in order. 

1. In the following passages the difficulty of trying to 
distinguish between land and capital is recognized : — 


Those material things which owe their usefulness to human labour 
[are] classed under capital, and those which owe nothing to it [are] 
classed as land. The distinction is obviously a loose one: for bricks 
are but pieces of earth slightly worked up; and the soil of old 
settled countries has for the greater part been worked over many 
times by man, and owes to him its present form.+ 


Further on is emphasized strongly the control that man 
has over many of the utilities connected with land : — 


If the soil be well provided in other respects, and in good condi- 
tion mechanically, but lack [only certain elements] then there is an 
opportunity for man to make a great change with but little labour. 
He can then turn a barren into a very fertile soil by adding a small 
quantity of just those things that are needed. ... He can even per- 
manently alter the nature of the soil by draining it, or by mixing 
with it other soil that will supplement its deficiencies. 

All these changes are likely to be carried out more extensively 


* A number of these are noted in the article on “ Recent Discussion of the 
Capital Concept” in this Journal for November, 1900. 

t Page 220. He adds, however, that “ there is a scientific principle underly- 
ing the distinction, which is the fixity of the supply of utilities connected with 
land.”” This is discussed below, p. 421. 
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and thoroughly in the future than in the past. But even now the 
greater part of the soil in old countries owes much of its character to 
human action ; all that lies just below the surface has in it a large 
element of capital, the produce of man’s past labour; the inherent or 
indestructible properties of the soil, the free gifts of nature, have 
been largely modified; partly robbed and partly added to by the 
work of many generations of men.* 

Later is added: “In an old country it is seldom possible to dis- 
cover what was the original state of the land before it was first culti- 
vated. The results of some of man’s work are for good and evil 
fixed in the land; they can not be distinguished from the results of 
nature’s work, but must be counted with them. The line of division 
between nature’s work and man’s work is blurred, and must be 
drawn more or less arbitrarily.” + 


In these passages the concept first stated seems to be 
given up; for, if only those things which owe nothing to 
labor are classed as land, and if it is then shown that 
there is no material thing in settled countries of which 
this can be said, it follows that everything must be classed 
as capital. 

2. The distinction between land and capital is formally 
given up by thinkers of this school, so far as it concerns 
the individual owner, the investor, or business manager. 
It is said : — 


The balance of usage and convenience is in favour of reckoning 
rights to land (sic) as part of individual capital.t 

It is to be observed that land is but a particular form of capital 
from the point of view of the individual producer.§ 

A manufacturer or trader owning both land and buildings, regards 
the two as bearing similar relations to his bysiness.... When he 
comes to decide whether to obtain [more] space by taking in an extra 
piece of land, or by building his factory a floor higher, he weighs the 
net income to be derived from further investments in the one against 
that to be derived in the other. .. . This argument says nothing as to 
whether the appliances were made by man, or part of a stock given 
by nature. || 

It is true that land is but a particular form of capital from the 
point of view of the individual manufacturer or cultivator. 


* Page 223, 224. The indestructible properties are said to be robbed ! 
t Page 233. t Page 144. § Page 492. || Page 493, ] Page 607-8. 
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There is likeness [between land and appliances made by man] in 
that, since some of the latter can not be produced quickly, they are 
practically a fixed stock for short periods, and for those periods the in- 
comes derived from them stand in the same relation to the value of 
the produce raised by them, as do true rents.* 

It may be well to refer once again to the relations between land, 
whether agricultural or urban, and other forms of wealth regarded 
from the point of view of the individual investor. Even from the 
point of view of normal value, the distinction, though a real one, is 
slighter than is often supposed; and even in an old country, the dis- 
tinction between land and other forms of wealth has very little bear- 
ing on the detailed transactions of ordinary life.+ 


The impossibility in practice of distinguishing accu- 
rately between things that are “natural” and things that 
are produced, the absence of any suggestion of a measure 
to aid in classifying the things that compose land and 
capital, require the usage approved in these quotations 
when practical questions are considered. Nearly all eco- 
nomic discussion is from the standpoint of the individual 
producer. We will note later some of the results of the 
adoption of this usage. 

8. These changes in the concepts of land and capital 
are not treated as equivalent to an abandonment of the 
distinction entirely, for it is justified from a different 
standpoint. 

When regarding capital from the social point of view it is best 
. . +. to separate the capital, which is the result of labour and saving, 
from those things which nature has given freely.t 


The reason for this distinction is given as follows: — 


[Although land and other wealth appear alike to the individual], 
there is this difference from the point of view of society. If one 
person has possession of another farm there is less land for others to 
have. His use of it is not in addition to, but in lieu of the use of 
a farm by other people. Whereas if he invests in improvements 
of land or in buildings on it, his investments will leave as 
good a field as before for an increasing population to im- 
prove other land or put buildings on it.... There is likeness amid 


* Page 494. t Page 717. t Page 144. 
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unlikeness between land and appliances made by man. There is un- 
likeness because land is a fixed stock for all time: while appliances 
made by man, whether improvements in land, or in buildings or 
machinery, &c., are a flow capable of being increased or diminished 
according to variations in the effective demand for the products 
which they help in raising.* 


The same argument is presented in replying to the sug- 
gestion that the farmer considers in just the same way 
whether he shall try to get more work out of his stock of 
ploughs or out of his land, and that, therefore, the income 
does not enter into price any more than does rent. It is 
answered : — 

So far as the individual farmer is concerned the two cases are 
indeed, parallel. But if he decides to have another plough instead 
of getting more work out of his present stock of ploughs, that will 
not make a lasting scarcity of ploughs since more ploughs can be 
produced to meet the demand: while, if he takes more land, there 
will be less left for others; since the stock of land in an old country 
cannot be increased.t 


The argument contained in these passages will be criti- 
cised in two particulars; and we shall seek to show that it 
involves in the first place a comparison of one factor 
viewed statically with another viewed dynamically, and 
in the second place a comparison of the total supply of 
one factor with that portion of another factor used in a 
single industry or by a single undertaker. 

(a) The argument assumes that the land is in an old 
settled country, and that therefore its quantity is fixed. 
Later, however, it is shown that inventions that will turn 
the soil deeper, discoveries and new means of transporta- 
tion that will bring into competition great areas of new 
land, and improvements that make available the resources 
before unused are constantly changing the limits of the 
supply of natural resources, in the economic sense of the 
word “supply.” The view that land is a fixed stock for all 
time is contradicted when it said : — 

* Page 493. t Page 478, note. 
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The supply of fertile land cannot be adapted quickly to the demand 
for it, and therefore the income derived from it may diverge perma- 
nently much from normal profits on the cost of preparing it for culti- 
vation.* 


Despite this it is assumed that the economic supply of 
land is necessarily and always fixed; and it is then con- 
trasted with the stock or supply of other things, which is 
supposed to be increasing and capable of indefinite in- 
crease. Whether a static or dynamic view be taken, it is 
logically necessary to take it alike of both factors: either 
land must be recognized as an increasing and increasable 
factor, as well as capital, in which case the question be- 
comes the somewhat speculative one as to their probable 
future rate of increase compared with the urgency of the 
demand, or both must be treated as fixed for the moment. 
In either case, when they are looked at from the same 
standpoint, the appearance of an essential difference in 
the two kinds of wealth disappears. 

Again, objection must be made to the view of the in- 
crease of capital. Capital, as the term is here employed, 
can be increased; but it does not increase because it is 
employed in one industry rather than in another. It is 
sure to be employed in some industry or it is not capital. 
Why should its use in a particular industry increase the 
total supply? The additional ploughs can be produced 
to meet the demand only by the use of the available ap- 
pliances, which are limited in amount, and which, if used 
for the ploughs, cannot be used for other things. There 
will be less productive power to put into other industries 
unless the general stock of wealth is increased. It is 
hard to see how the use of the existing stock of capital in 
one industry rather than another can be assumed to be 
the cause of this.t 

If the historical or dynamic view is taken, the supply of 


* Page 494. See other examples, pp. 714, 760,765. Note also the point dis- 
cussed below, p. 426. 
t E.g., p. 608, where this view is taken. 
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utilities connected with land cannot be treated as fixed 
in amount. Ifthe static view is taken, it cannot rightly 
be assumed that capital increases instead of being a 
limited supply which must be economized. It is from in- 
harmonious assumptions that the conclusion is drawn that 
an essential difference exists between these things in the 
real world. 

(5) It is argued in the passages under consideration that 
land and other wealth are different from the point of view 
of society. This can only mean when both are viewed from 
that standpoint; but in the argument stated the land only 
is thus viewed, the capital is still considered only from 
the individual standpoint. In the case of land the total 
supply is clearly borne in mind, and the use of land in one 
industry is seen to take it away from another. But in 
the case of capital there appears to be a shift to the indi- 
vidual view and the supply used by one undertaker; and, 
because he can increase or decrease the capital employed 
in his industry “according to the effective demand” 
(which means in that one industry), it is concluded that the 
total supply of capital is thus altered. The objections 
that have been given in the preceding paragraphs apply 
here also. The line of reasoning here criticised is inter- 
woven with the idea of the static and dynamic supplies of 
the various factors; but here and there it can be plainly 
distinguished. 


II. . 


Extension as the Fundamental Attribute of Land and 
the Basis of Rent. 


Many of the difficulties just considered are generally 
recognized in current discussion of the rent concept. The 
old classification of the material things composing wealth, 
into land and capital, is admitted to be impossible for some 
purposes, and only justifiable for others by reasoning that 
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is foreign to the Ricardian treatment. In current dis- 
cussion of the rent concept the view appears that, although 
the reasons usually given for contrasting land and capital 
may not hold, yet there is a sound ground for the distinc- 
tion. One suggestion has just been considered. Another 
closely related to it is that, 


underlying [the distinction between] those material things which 
owe their usefulness to human labour . . . classed as capital, and those 
which owe nothing to it . . . classed as land, there is a scientific prin- 
ciple. .... When we have inquired what it is that marks off land from 
those material things which we regard as the products of land, we 
shall find that the fundamental attribute of land is its extension. 
The right to use a piece of land gives command over a certain space 
—a certain part of the earth’s surface. The area of the earth is fixed. 
The geometric relations in which any particular part of it stands to 
other parts are fixed. Man has no control over them.* 


It is stated that this principle has important bearings 
on economic theory. 


We shall find that itis this property of “land” which, though as 
yet insufficient prominence has been given to it, is the ultimate cause 
of the distinction which all writers of economics are compelled to 
make between land and other things. It is the foundation of much 
that is most interesting and most difficult in economic science. 


Then, after some statements as to the way in which the 
soil can be enriched by man’s action, it is said : — 


We may then continue to use the ordinary distinction between the 
original or inherent properties, which the land derives from nature, 
and the artificial properties which it owes to human action: provided 
that we remember that the first include the space-relations of the 
plot in question, and the annuity that nature has given it of sunlight 
and air and rain; and that in many cases these are the chief of the 
inherent properties of the soil. Itis chiefly from them that the own- 
ership of agricultural land derives its peculiar significance, and the 
Theory of Rent its special character.t 


(a) In these statements an initial difficulty results from 
a lack of positiveness in their expression. In the last para- 


* Page 220. t Page 221. t Pages 224, 225. 
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graph it is stated that the distinction in question may be 
retained because it rests on the property of extension in 
land ; but, instead of concluding that the only inherent or 
original properties to be considered in the land concept are 
the space relations, it is said that they “include” the space 
relations, This leaves the statement still undefined, for 
it implies that other things also are included. The inten- 
tion to include other things appears further in the phrases 
“in many cases,” “the chief of the inherent properties,” 
“chiefly from the ownership.” Such phrases give vague- 
ness at the outset to the “fundamental attribute,” “ the 
scientific principle,” that is being stated. 

(5) There are some difficulties in the reasoning of the 
passages quoted. This attribute of land is singled out as 
the essential one in the distinction between land and other 
kinds of wealth, for the reason that it is thought to be the 
one property which man is incapable of influencing. It is 
thus stated :— 


There are other utilities over the supply of which [man] has no con- 
trol: they are given as a fixed quantity by nature. ... The area of the 
earth is fixed: the geometric relations in which any particular part of 
this stands to other parts are fixed and man has no control over them.* 


Here is a jump in thought from the “supply ” of utilities 
furnished by the extension of land, the accompanying nat- 
ural forces of rain, sunshine, and the like, to the physical 
area of the earth. One could dispute the truth of the 
statement that the physical extent even of arable land is 
fixed ; but, neglecting the small area of made land, the sup- 
ply of natural utilities and the existing area of land are 
widely different things. Part of the earth’s surface undis- 
covered or inaccessible does not exist for economic pur- 
poses: it is not a part of the supply, although it may 
become such in the future. The utilities of new areas be- 
come available to man, become a part of the “supply,” 
when, as is constantly happening on a large scale, they are 

* Page 220-1. 
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brought into relation with industrial communities. The 
geometric relations, physically considered, are as nothing 
in economic discussion, compared with the time relations 
and what might be called the sacrifice relations of two parts 
of the earth’s surface. New transportation routes and new 
motive agents are constantly changing the time and toil re- 
lations of two areas. When districts which were a month’s 
journey apart are brought within a day’s journey of each 
other, when continents are brought into economic relations 
with markets and with wants, does not the statement that 
“ geometric relations remain unaltered” become a play on 
words? In cutting tunnels, levelling hills, building rail- 
roads, bridging rivers, connecting oceans by new water- 
ways, man exercises as great a control over space relations, 
it would seem safe to say, as he does over any other ma- 
terial conditions. In the work which has been quoted is 
discussed the development of new countries, and the effects 
on prices of products, and on the values of lands in the 
older countries with which the new countries are brought 
into competition ; and it does not seem possible to consider 
these facts other than a negation of the idea of a fixed 
supply of the utilities connected with land.* 

(c) The statements under consideration raise hopes of 
a contribution to economic theory that are unfulfilled. 
The thought of extension as the essential attribute of land 
and the foundation of rent has never been developed and 
applied to “ elucidate the interesting and difficult” parts 
of economic science. “ Extension ” is not again mentioned 
in the succeeding six hundred pages of the work quoted, 
nor is there anything essential in the argument which can 
be traced to its influence. The concept is distinctly repu- 
diated in the supposed case of meteoric stones which fell 
in a shower and proved to be of great value in industry. 
The income from their use, it is said, “ would be a true 
economic rent, whether [the owners] used the stones them- 


*See above, pp. 418, 421. 
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selves or loaned them out to manufacturers.” * The illus- 
tration is introduced to show “that the immovability of 
land, though a most important attribute of land for many 
purposes, is not essential to the eminent claim which the 
income derived from land in an old country has to be re- 
garded as a true rent.” f 

The illustration, it is said, shows “a perfect form of true 
rent yielded by a movable commodity.” Here what is 
called the attribute of extension is apparently implied in 
immovability, but it is not considered fundamental, it is 
not essential : it is merely “important for many purposes,” 
though what those purposes are is not stated. Here is a 
case of “true rent,” though it was said that the theory of 
rent derives its special character from space relations. 
The theory of rent is presented in a number of ways quite 
independent of space relations. It appears that the old 
concept of rent as a payment for the bounty of nature is 
not displaced in this treatment by the concept of exten- 
sion. 

Closely allied to the thought just noted is the one that 
in the rent of land there is an element due to environment, 
or to situation, which is separable from the. elements due 
to the “value of the soil as it was made by nature,” and 
that due “ to improvements made in it by man.” It is said 
that in “the full rent of a farm in an old country” the 
third element, “ which is often the most important of all, 
[is due] to the growth and rich population, and to facilities 
by communication by public roads, railroads, ete.” $ 

This idea is not further developed until we reach the 
chapter on “ Influence of Environment on the Income from 
an Appliance for Production. Situation Rent. Composite 
Rent.” Reference is made to the two preceding chapters 
as dealing with “the income derived from the ownership 
of the ‘original powers’ of land and other free gifts of 
nature, and that which is directly due to the investment 


* Page 501. t Ibid. t Page 233. 
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of private capital.” * The purpose of the chapter is then 
stated : — 


But there is a third class, holding an intermediate position between 
these two. It consists of those incomes, or rather those parts of in- 
comes which are the indirect result of the progress of society, rather 
than the direct result of the investment of capital and labour by in- 
dividuals for the sake of gain. This class has to be studied now. 


Then follows a discussion of “situation rent.” The 


distinction heretofore considered is that between the first. 


and second elements, land and capital: the distinction now 
suggested is one between the part of land value due to the 
free gifts of nature and the part due to environment or 
situation. This appears to be open also to serious objec- 
tion. No matter what are the “original powers” of land, 
they have no fixed or predetermined value: they have 
value only with reference to the social situation, to the 
needs of men. The value of a piece of land is apparently 
thought of as a given amount due to nature in one given 
set of circumstances ; and then, changes such as those men- 
tioned being supposed to take place, the increased value 
and income of the land is attributed to a new element, the 
situation. But it may be objected that the situation of 
the “gifts of nature” near human wants was essential to 
their value in the first case, just as the presence of certain 
qualities in the gifts is essential to their value in the 
second place. In considering time, place, form, and ele- 
mental value, it may be assumed for logical and practical 
purposes that any three of the four features of value are 
given, and then the change in the value may be attributed 
to the fourth feature. A ton of ice on a July day in a 
city may be said to owe its value to its situation, if you 
contrast it with another ton a thousand miles to the north; 
but you may also contrast it with a ton of ice six months 
earlier, or with a ton of water then and there, and then its 
value appears to be due to other things than situation. 


* Page 504. 
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The value is equally dependent on the substance, form 
and time, place, and the presence of wants that can be 
satisfied. In the case of land the social environment is not 
a new element which imparts a value separable from that 
due to nature. The social environment is always one of 
the conditions which make it possible for the gifts of 
nature to have any value whatever. While, therefore, it 
may be permissible, in looking at the subject historically, 
to speak of a change in the value of natural resources as 
due to a change in the advantages of the situation, it does 
not seem allowable, in viewing the subjects statically, to 
speak of two classes of income from natural resources, one 
due to the free gifts of nature and the other to the in 
crease in value of those gifts with social progress. 


Il. 


Time as the Ground of the Distinction between Rent 
and Interest. 


It is said that the distinction between rent and interest 
may be made to turn on a difference of time. It is prob- 
ably true that nowhere in current discussion will the state- 
ment be found that this is the whole difference, but it is 
put thus : — 

The greater part, though not the whole, of the distinction be- 
tween rent and interest on capital turns on the length of the period 
which we have in view.* [And again:] For the time they [the net 
incomes derived from appliances for productién already made] hold 
nearly the same relation to the price of the things which they take 
part in producing, as is held by land or any other free gift of nature.t 


The idea recurs frequently that “for the time” the 
supply of any agent may be regarded as fixed, and, there- 
fore, as not conforming to its cost of production; and in 
such case the income yielded by it is “of the nature of 
rent.” $ The reservation in the phrase, “though not the 


* Preface, p. x. t Page 489. t Especially pp. 489-499. 
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whole of the distinction,” leaves in doubt the value of the 
statement for exact theory. But the trend of the thought 
is evident. It is a departure from the land concept, 
wherein rent is always a return for the gifts of nature, 
and from the extension concept, where rent is paid for one 
property of land. It is a continuity concept of a peculiar 
sort, the difference between rent and interest appearing 
gradually as the time is lengthened within which the 
productive agents are considered. “In passing from the 
gifts of nature through the more permanent improve- 
ments in the soil to less permanent improvements... we 
find a continuous series.” * 

In this conception, as the period under consideration is 
lengthened, the rent bearer, if it is a perishable thing, 
gradually becomes an interest bearer, rent gradually 
merges into interest, and there is no sharp dividing line 
between them. In the static view of industry, the in- 
come from material agents is rent, and interest is non- 
existent. If there is any thought here of the bounty of 
nature or of the attribute of extension, it comes in the 
dynamic view of industry in considering long periods. 
The income derived from the durable sources is always 
rent (in this conception), and never becomes interest ; while 
the income from appliances which must be renewed, is 
sometimes rent (in short periods), but becomes interest if 
a period of some length be considered. 

In this brief restatement and explanation is implied no 
adverse criticism. That this concept has a much different 
content from the others may make an inconsistency in an 
economic treatise, but not necessarily within the concept 
itself, which may be an improvement on those found de- 
fective. That it is a continuity concept, and that only 
the two extremes are in logical opposition, is not neces- 
sarily a fault. The question is, What sort of continuity 
is shown? The difficulty is that this concept is never 


* Page 496. 
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thought of by business men in the conduct of practical 
affairs. Such a usage of terms cannot be maintained 
except on the most abstract plane. A terminology which 
does not reflect distinctions present, though perhaps but 
vaguely, in the minds of practical men, does not meet the 
requirements even of the abstracter economic theory. 

Further criticism may be reserved, for the time concept 
is nowhere in contemporary discussion fully worked out; 
and it may perhaps be looked upon as an undeveloped 
thought suggested by the recent mode of treating costs 
and rent. Those goods which are worn out and renewed 
more or less frequently tend, in the long run, to conform 
(it is thought) to the cost rule, while the durable goods 
are independent of the cost rule. In the latter case the 
income is a true rent; but all the other appliances yield 
what appears to be a rent, if they be studied for short 
periods, within which their value cannot be adjusted to 
their cost. This supposed relation between cost and rent 
—the no-cost concept of rent — will later be given a 
fuller consideration. . 


IV. 
Rent as a General Surplus. 


The word “rent” is frequently used of late in reference 
to almost any surplus gain. For example, the term “ con- 
sumer’s rent” is applied to “the excess of price which [a 
buyer] would be willing to pay rather than go without 
[a thing], over that which he actually does pay.”* Rent 
is here not connected with any particular kind of agents, 
nor is it any regular form of income; but it is merely a 
margin of advantage in an exchange. It must be noted 
that the term is used cautiously: “It has some analogies 
to a rent; but is perhaps best called simply consumer’s 


surplus.” f 
*Page 199. 


t Ibid. See also the diagram of producer’s and consumer’s rent, p. 521. 
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The word is used also in connection with the “extra 
incomes which are earned by extraordinary natural abili- 
ties.”* It is said that there is strong “cause for regard- 
ing them as of the nature of a rent, or producer’s surplus, 
resulting from the possession of a differential advantage 
for production, freely given by nature.” Several cases 
are cited where the term might be misleading; and it is 
said that “the greatest caution is required in the applica- 
tion of the term rent to the earnings of natural ability.” + 
Yet the use is sanctioned under some circumstances. 

The term “producer’s surplus or rent” is used still 
more broadly of the earnings of the most ordinary abil- 
ity, as indicating a surplus of pleasure to the workers 
above the sacrifice involved in their work. As they are 
paid for the earlier hours “at a rate sufficient to compen- 
sate them for the last and most distressing hour,” they 
are said to be “ reaping a producer’s surplus, or rent,” $ on 
the earlier hours. 

Still another variation is given to the term when it is 
said that “a negative rent” is “reaped” by the man who 
would prefer to stop work an hour earlier, but can- 
not.§ In all these cases the thought is that an income, or 
share, of the product should be called a rent whenever it 
represents a value greater than that which is attributable 
to the sacrifice that is or must be made to secure it. The 
rent concept has become one of surpluses found through- 
out the whole range of industry. 





¥. 


Ezamination of the Doctrine that Rent does not enter 
into Money Cost of Production, preliminary 
to the Study of Quasi-rents. 
Pervading the current treatment of rent is the thought 
that it is a share of the product (or an income, or the 
* Page 661. t Page 663. t Page 598. § Page 599, notes. 
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yield of a factor) which “does not enter into the cost of 
production.” This comes to be the very essence of the 
rent concept. The criticism of this concept naturally 
divides itself into two parts, corresponding to the gen- 
erally recognized double meaning of cost of production. 


The term cost of production [is used] in two senses, sometimes to 
signify the difficulty of producing a thing, and sometimes to express 
the outlay of money that has to be incurred in order to induce people 
to overcome this difficulty and produce it.* 


The “efforts and sacrifices” required to make the com- 
modity are called “the real cost of production,” while 
“the sums of money that have to be paid for these efforts 
and sacrifices ” are called “the money cost of production, 
or, for shortness, the expenses of production,” “ or, in other 
words, they are the supply price.” 

There is no question that it is with cost in the money 
sense that rent is linked in the proposition above quoted. 


The price of the whole produce is determined by the expenses, or 
money cost, of production on the margin of cultivation; and rent 
does not enter into cost of production.t 


It is this doctrine which will now be examined with the 
view of determining what basis it affords for a concept of 
rent. First, let it be noted that, in viewing the money 
costs of production as regulating value, one is taking the 
individual standpoint. The costs are thought of as in- 
curred by the undertaker when he pays out money. We 
are told that in studying this feature of rent “the easiest 
as well as the most practical course is to go straight to 
production for sale in a market.” { There is no question 
as to how much sacrifice is involved to the laborer, to the 
capitalist, or to the landlord, in giving services or the use 
of the wealth which they control to the undertaker who 

* Page 418, note. 

+t Page 477. This is shown by many other passages; e. g., pp. 418, 422, 423, 
426, 428, 430, 431, 433, 473, 477, 561, 608. 

t Page 476. 
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pays for them. Cost of production is said to regulate or 
determine the value of products because, if the price is 
not high enough to meet these money costs, some under- 
takers will reduce their output, others will go out of busi- 
ness. Vice versa, if prices rise, other undertakers will be 
tempted into the business by the more than ordinary bal- 
ance over and above expenses. In this view, everything 
that an undertaker pays out in order to produce a commod- 
ity would seem to be a necessary part of his costs, and, it 
being supposed that he is not a land-owner, rent is a part 
of these as much as is any other payment. The typical 
undertaker is supposed to rent his land, to hire his labor, 
and to borrow his capital. To the undertaker, be he 
farmer, manufacturer, or merchant, these various costs 
stand in just the same relation to his production. No one 
of them is to him a surplus, for he is paying their full 
value as fixed by competition in the market. The only 
surplus to him is a surplus of the price over and above the 
sum of costs entering into the product. 

A consideration of these facts gives an appearance of 
self-evident error to the doctrine in question. It seems 
to be a denial of the good sense of the undertaker. It 
suggests the thought that those who state the doctrine 
have overlooked the fact that the undertaker pays rent. 
Indeed, it will be shown later that the idea of rent as a 
surplus starts with the thought of the owner who has 
especially good land and thus gets a surplus product ;* 
but, in the argument at the stage we are now considering 
it, the facts above stated are fully conceded. It is said : — 


The doctrines do not mean that a tenant farmer need not take his 
rent into account when making up his year’s balance sheet. When he 
is doing that, he must count his rent just in the same way as he does 
any other expenses. 

This argument does not imply that a manufacturer when making up 
the profit and loss account of his business would not count his rent 
among his expenses. t 

* See below, p. 447. t Page 478. t Page 486. 
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In making up the profit and loss account of the cultivation of land, 
the farmer’s rent must be reckoned among his expenses.* 


These imply also that rent must be taken into account 
just as any other expense in any increase of the business 
which involves the use of more land. The doctrine would 
thus seem to be given up; but it is justified by this rea- 
soning :— 


What they do mean is that, when the farmer is doubting whether it 
is worth his while to apply more capital and labour to the land, then 
he need not think of his rent; for he will have to pay this same rent 
whether he applies this extra capital and labour, or not. Therefore if 
the marginal produce due to this additional outlay seems likely to 
give him normal profits, he applies it: and his rent does not then 
enter into his calculations.t 


It has before been assumed that it is possible to esti- 
mate the expenses of production while omitting rent ; that 
is, “ on the margin of cultivation.” 


That is, they are estimated for a part of the produce which either is 
raised on land that pays no rent because it is poor or badly situated ; 
or, is raised on land that does pay rent, but by applications of capital 
and labour which only just pay their way, and therefore can contrib- 
ute nothing towards the rent. It is these expenses which the demand 
must just cover: for if it does not, the supply will fall off, and the 
price will be raised till it does cover them. Those parts of the prod- 
uce which yield a surplus will generally be produced even if that 
price is not maintained ; their surplus therefore does not govern the 
price: while there is no surplus yielded by that portion of the prod- 
uce the expenses of production of which do take direct part in gov- 
erning the price. No surplus then enters into dhat (money) cost of 
production which gives the level at which the price of the whole 
supply is fixed.t 


The last unit of product which the undertaker attempts 
to secure, it is said, contains no element of rent, whether 
it be produced on rich rent-bearing land (on the intensive 
margin) or on the poorest piece of land (on the extensive 
margin). Most stress is placed, however, on the argument 


* Page 487. t Page 478. t Page 477. 
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as to the intensive margin ; for that is present in every in- 
dustry. 

A number of reasons may be adduced for rejecting the 
doctrine that has been stated. 

1. The statement that rent does not enter into the cost 
of production, when interpreted as has been shown, is a 
violation of the plain and usual meaning of the words, and 
one that is confessed. Nearly all the attention that has 
been attracted to the phrase has been due to its evident 
contradiction of the facts as understood by the practical 
man.* It is here justified by giving it a most unpractical 
meaning. It is said that, while rent is practically a part 
of the expenses of production at every moment of time, 
exactly as every other outlay is, yet in a certain logical 
sense it may be looked upon as not being a part. Even if 
the logic of this were sound, it comes very near being a 
quibble on words. 

2. The logic by which it is shown that the undertaker 
need not consider as part of his expenses the rent of the 
last or marginal unit of product proves too much to be 
sound. In exactly the same way one can seem to show 
that interest, wages, and profits do not “enter into” the 
cost of production, — a reductio ad absurdum which has not 
failed to appear under the light of recent criticism. Nor 
does this possibility escape the ingenious thinkers who 
hold the doctrine under criticism. Speaking of the farmer, 
it is said : — 

The question whether he has carried his cultivation of a particular 
piece of land as far as he profitably can, and whether he should try to 
force more from it, or to take in another piece of land, is of the same 
kind as the question whether he should buy a new plough, or try to 
get a little more work out of the present stock of ploughs. ... That 
part of his produce which he is in doubt whether to raise by extra 

* See recognition of this, p. 482, note. 

t This point has been noted, doubtless quite independently, by Mr. H. M. 
Thompson, in The Theory of Wages (1892), pp. 49-80; by Mr. J. A. Hobson, 


The Economics of Distribution (1900), pp. 113-159 ; and by Professor J. B. Clark, 
The Distribution of Wealth (1899), pp. 354-365. 
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use of his existing ploughs, or by introducing a new plough, may 
be said to be derived from a marginal use of the plough. It pays 
nothing net (i.e., nothing beyond a charge for actual wear-and-tear ) 
toward the net income earned by the plough.* 


Again, it is said more generally of the manufacturer or 
trader : — 

That part of this production which he just forces out of his exist- 
ing appliances, being in doubt whether it would not be better worth 
his while to increase those appliances than to work so intensively those 
which he has, contributes nothing of the income which those appli- 
ances yield him. This argument says nothing as to whether the ap- 
pliances were made by man, or part of a stock given by nature.t 


When it is noted that these statements are made in con- 
nection with the thought that all material agents are cap- 
ital from the standpoint of the undertaker, the conclusion 
seems necessary that all claims of any exceptional relation 
of rent to money costs, and hence to value, must be given 
up. But such consequences do not appear to be recog- 
nized, 

To restate our argument: If it can be shown that each 
of the productive factors employed by an undertaker, in a 
certain logical sense, costs him nothing in the marginal 
product, it follows that no one of these factors and no one 
of the items of expenses is on this account in an excep- 
tional relation to the value of the product. Either one 
must say that none of the undertaker’s outlay “enters 
into” the cost of the product, which to the business man 
would appear to be a very Pickwickian statement, or one 
must say that all of them enter in just the same way, hence 
this can be no peculiarity of rent. 

The same argument may be made to apply to each and 
every item of expense entering into costs. If seed, ploughs, 
horses, reapers, fences, barns, are used by a farmer in pro- 
ducing a certain crop, the amount of every item but one 
can be increased, and another unit or product procured, 


* Page 492. t Page 493. 
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ca 
without any addition to the cost of that one item. Thus 
each item may be shown, with equal fallaciousness, to be 
no part of the cost of production of that unit of product 
supposed to be price-determining. 

It must be borne in mind that the supposed peculiarity 
of rent is not made dependent on the element of time, the 
length of the period under consideration, but is based on 
reasoning applicable at any given moment, as appears 
above, to each and every item entering into production. 
By a mere logical device the actual expenses of produc- 
tion may be conjured away, while the burden of their pay- 
ment rests with undiminished force on the shoulders of 
the undertaker. 

8. The doctrine contradicts the conditions which it 
postulates. A fundamental assumption of the whole argu- 
ment is that there is free competition among intelligent 
renters. It is assumed that the tenant who rents the 
land knows what the land would be worth when used in 
connection with the best possible proportions of other 
agents, and bids that amount for rent. Of course, the best 
proportions are relative to the general state of knowledge 
at the time. Under the justifiable assumption of diminish- 
ing returns with increasing applications of labor and 
capital, there is an ideal point at which the maximum 
economic result would be secured from the land, and 
beyond which the application of the slightest additional 
capital would involve a loss. It is this ideal point which 
every practical undertaker is striving to attain. In the- 
oretical discussion the additional doses of capital are 
supposed to be infinitesimally small, as are the additional 
units of product. The argument under criticism assumes 
that a blunder has been made by the undertaker, and that 
it would pay to add more capital than he had counted on. 
But, if the rent has been really a competitive one, and the 
doses be considered as infinitesimally small, there must be 
some product secured for rent for each added unit of 
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capital and labor up to the very last, in order that the 
tenant may pay the competitive rent. The last unit of 
product of any finite amount would contain this element 
of advantage, and under competition would have to pay 
its corresponding rent. The only product obtained, in 
the strict theory of the case, without paying rent, would 
be one unit infinitesimally small,— in plain Anglo-Saxon, 
would be nothing at all. No finite unit of product can 
be shown to be a no-rent unit in the theory of the inten- 
sive application of labor and capital with regularly dimin- 
ishing returns. The concrete units are produced at vary- 
ing costs for labor and interest on capital, and every one 
contains an element of rent. This rent is a part of the 
undertaker’s costs, and equalizes the total costs of the 
various units of product; for under perfect competition 
he is compelled to pay it, if he is to retain control of that 
quantity of land which is economically most favorable for 
the output he is producing.* 

4. The marginal costs in one industry may contribute 
to rents in another. If it were logical in the case of any 
business that is paying rent to look upon certain marginal 
units as contributing nothing to money rent in that busi- 
ness, and if these units, because just paying, were con- 
sidered as regulating the price of the whole supply, still 
is it not a begging of the question to say that a payment 
to rent is not a part of the money costs of the marginal 
unit? For the marginal units of money cost are not 
ultimate factors of value. They are a complex of many 
payments for various elements, and there is no proof that 
these do not contain an element of rent which must be 
paid if the supply of materials is to be obtained and the 
supply of the product is to be maintained. Some of these 
elements may be secured from natural resources having 
a high rental value: some of them, in fact, may be bought 

*It is not intended to call in question the worth of the mathematical 
method of increments in economic studies, but only the correctness of this par- 
ticular application of it. 
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from landlords who have received them as rents in kind. 
So when the theorist, seeking to show that rent is not a 
necessary part of money costs, has eliminated the rent 
of the immediate product, a final answer has not been 
reached: the difficulty has only begun. He must again 
take each portion of the costs and eliminate the rent 
found in it, seeking, if he may, the marginal units of these 
marginal units, in which no troublesome element of rent 
is found. These complex units of cost, which are ad- 
mitted to enter into the price and determine it, are thus 
seen to be in many cases made up in part of payments to 
rents, to “ price-determined ” things of value. They are not 
the homogeneous, rentless units they were assumed to be.* 

5. Such rentless marginal units could not be considered 
as regulating and determining the value of the product in 
any causal or exceptional sense. The four preceding 
reasons all are in support of the view that rent is a neces- 
sary part of the expenses of any product in the same sense 
that any other outlay of the undertaker is. If those rea- 
sons are sound, the supposed peculiarity of rent in relation 
to costs is sufficiently disproved. But it may be made 
clearer that rent bears just the same relation to the money 
costs that every other outlay of the undertaker does, if the 
analysis is carried one step farther to show that, if some 
units could justly be looked upon as rentless, they could 
not, except by chance, be the ones that fix the limits of 
supply and hence govern price, even in an abstractly 
logical view.t The marginal units of supply which it just 
pays the undertaker to produce may be those containing 
a large element of rent. 

Start with the existing market price. It is determined 
by the market conditions at the moment. If price falls, 
there is a readjustment or reduction of supply because 

*This argument, if sound, invalidates the theory of distribution and the 
terminology presented by Dr. C. W. Macfarlane in Value and Distribution 
(1899). 


t Page 477. 
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costs are not met on some units. If price rises, there is 
an increase of supply because other agents seek that indus- 
try. The only sense in which it is claimed that these 
marginal costs determine price is by their effect on supply. 
The marginal units produced with the poorest land (or 
other agents) or with the poorest powers of agents used, 
are assumed to be the regulative units. But neither is 
there practical proof of this nor is it logically evident. 
Any unit that is added to supply or taken from supply, 
because not paying at any moment, may be just as logi- 
cally considered the marginal unit in determining supply. 
Suppose that a large fertile source of supply for wheat is 
newly discovered or made available. Coming into the 
market in large quantities, these units of product increase 
supply, depress price, and drive large areas of land either 
out of cultivation or into other industries.* There is a 
readjustment of the old sources of supply, a loss of the 
weaker units on the margin; but it is no causal matter, it 
is the effect of a change at another point. The employ- 
ment in the industry and the very costs (that is, value) of 
these supposedly determining units are seen to be deter- 
mined by other units of supply. Constantly some of the 
better agents are being tempted into other uses or agents 
yielding a high rental are brought back into the industry. 
Those sources of supply and units of product which have 
large elements of rent in them are just as effective in 
determining the final equilibrium of supply as any rent- 
less units can be. The work of preserving the supply just 
where it will cause the price on the market to cover these 
costs is not left to a few rentless units along the margin. 
In the case of any important product it is performed by 
thousands of units of supply of the better agents, any one 
of which is ready, at the slightest change of price, to shift 

* Adam Smith, noting such facts, stated a doctrine opposed to that under 
criticism, saying that the most fertile coal and silver mines regulate the price 


of the whole supply. Wealth of Nations, Book I., chap. xi., Part II. This is 
equally unwarranted. 
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into or out of the industry, if thereby it can earn a greater 
rental. If these marginal units of supply, which it just 
pays the undertaker to secure, thus usually contribute to 
rent, rent must be said to contribute to the marginal 
money cost of production. 

The facts above noted are admitted in the current de- 
fences of the doctrine under discussion. It is said: — 


“Each crop strives against others for the possession of the land. 
If any one crop shows signs of being more remunerative than before, 
relatively to others, the cultivators will devote more of their land and 
resources to it.” As a result, any one crop, as oats, must pay even 
for the poorest land on which it is grown enough rent to hold the 
land from a competing use. There thus results “a modification of 
the classical doctrine of rent and value.” ‘The margin of cultivation 
has now to be described as the margin of the profitable application of 
capital and labour to all land which the competition of other crops 
yields to oats.” And this means, as it is further explained, that 
“the expenses of production of those oats which only just pay their 
way, are increased by the diversion to other crops of land which 
would return large crops of oats; land which would yield a good 
rent under them, but which yields a better rent under other crops.” * 


Let us note what effect these facts are admitted to have 
on the doctrine under discussion. It is admitted that 
marginal units in one crop, which it just pays to produce, 
do contain an element of money cost sufficient to pay the 
rent that would be earned by a competing crop, and that 
the demand for land in other uses raises the marginal ex- 
penses and the price. It is distinctly stated that the 
argument is valid for urban as well as rural land. This 
would seem to cover the great majority of products, and 
nearly all the rent that is paid for any purpose. If the 
rents of all competing crops mutually enter into each 
other’s prices, the door has been opened quite as effectu- 
ally for the entrance of rent into price as if the relation 
had been made more direct. It is implied, further, that, 
in considering this competition for the use of fertile soils, 


* Pages 481, 482. The thought is further illustrated, p. 487. 
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“the classical economists” are not followed. It is ad- 
mitted that “it requires a modification of the amended 
doctrines as to rent and value,” that the statement that 
the normal value of a single crop is determined by cost of 
production under the most unfavorable circumstances (that 
is, on land paying no rent) was incomplete in the way 
above noted; and, finally, it is admitted that the phrase 
“rent does not enter into the cost of production,’ when 
applied to a particular crop or to any particular product, 
“is liable to misinterpretation,” should be avoided, “and 
its use is inexpedient.”* The phrase, when meaning the 
money cost of production, never is applied except to a 
particular product. So the doctrine appears to be effect- 
ually discredited by its defenders. But this conclusion is 
rejected, and the claim is made that “it is still true that 
rent is not an element in those expenses of production of 
marginal oats to which the price of the whole conforms.” 
It does not seem to us possible to harmonize this with the 
facts above admitted. The only reason given, one consid- 
ered sufficient to justify the doctrine, is the one fully con- 
sidered in another connection,— the logical device of a 
rentless unit of product. 

The suggestion may be ventured that, when considering 
the money costs of production as regulating the supply of 
various goods, the marginal unit is logically the no-profit 
unit for the undertaker. A no-profit unit of product, 
moreover, is, in an abstract view of the case (that is, assum- 
ing that there has been neither blunder nor miscalculation), 
the last unit that can be made to earn enough in the busi- 
ness to pay its burden of rent, wages, and interest. The 
no-profit unit results from just that ideal right combina- 
tion of instruments which yields the highest net product 
in the whole industry. No change in the proportion of 
the various factors could make any one of them contrib- 
ute a particle more to the net result of the undertaker’s 


* See pp. 481-483, passim. 
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profits. When money costs of production are looked at 
concretely, as they are by the business men, all kinds alike 
are essential, and all enter into the cost. If the yield of 
the various factors be studied by the methods of marginal 
product and mathematical increments, each can be con- 
sidered as reaching at last a point of no-yield to the 
undertaker. It is this which in an empirical way the 
business man is striving to locate. The marginal or no- 
profit unit, to any undertaker, is the unit where every 
factor may be logically looked upon as having reached 
this point. 

6. The doctrine is by logical necessity given up when 
land is classed as a particular form of capital from the 
point of view of the. individual undertaker.* Passages 
have been cited in another connection ¢ to show that con- 
temporary defenders of the rent doctrine give up the 
attempt to distinguish between land and capital, and jus- 
tify it only because of differences which are said to appear 
from a social standpoint. But, as has several times been 
pointed out in this paper, the undertaker views the pay- 
ment of “rent” and “ interest” in precisely the same way, 
as the purchase of so much productive power. All of 
these expenditures are, by means of the money expression, 
reduced to comparable and homogeneous units of money 
cost. All costs represent capital expended by the under- 
taker. 

The giving up of the distinction between land and capi- 
tal, when taking the business man’s standpoint, involves 
as @ consequence the giving up of the old distinction 
between rent and interest, when considering the money 
costs of production. The maintenance of the distinction 
and the founding upon it of an important doctrine (that 
of quasi-rents) can hardly be explained except as due to 
the survival of economic traditions, and to a failure to 
adjust the older and the newer thought. 


* Page 492. t Page 419. 
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The conclusion of this long series of arguments is not 
only that the time-honored doctrine is unsound, but that 
this is by logical implication repeatedly admitted by those 
who still formally assert its validity. 


VI. 
The No-Cost Concept of Rent. 


The doctrine just stated, far from being rejected, is made 
the basis of the concept of rent which may be considered 
the dominant one at present among the economists of 
England and America. On the assumption that the doc- 
trine has been proved, this peculiar relation to value is 
made the essence of the rent concept; and all the incomes 
which are thought to share this peculiarity are classed as 
rent. It is explained that the “incomes derived from 
appliances for production made by man” are called quasi- 
rents, “partly because (in short periods) the stock of 
them has to be regarded as temporarily fixed,” but essen- 
tially, as is stated in the next sentence, because “ for the 
time they hold nearly the same relation to the price of the 
things which they take part in producing, as is held by 
land or any other free gift of nature, of which the stock is 
permanently fixed ; and whose net income is a true rent.” * 

In such cases the incomes from improvements on land 
“do not take direct part in determining the price of the 
produce, but rather depend on them” (sie). Hence these 
incomes are called quasi-rents ; that is, of the nature of rent. 
The point repeatedly insisted upon is that the mark of 
rent or of quasi-rent is that it does not “enter directly into 
the marginal cost of production.”$ In this concept rent 
is an income that is “a result and not a cause of selling 
price.”§ Rent is a share, or an income, that does not cor- 
respond to a cost which must be met if the supply of the 


*Page 489. The italics are Professor Marshall’s. 
t Page 491. t Pages 419, 498. § Page 495. 
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product is to be maintained. The expression “a cause of 
selling price ” means the same as “enters into the cost of 
production.” Instead of a sharp classification of sources 
of income, as was involved in the original concept of rent, 
there is here presented a continuity classification of the in- 
comes themselves, ranging from those at the one extreme, 
which never enter into the cost of production, in a contin- 
uous series to those which do not enter when very short 
periods are considered, but do enter at any other time. At 
the head of the series are the free gifts of nature, whose 
supply is said to be fixed, and likewise must be logically 
the incomes flowing from the possession of strictly unre- 
producible articles, as masterpieces of art, autographs, 
though these are not mentioned: all such are true rents. 
At various points along the scale come the incomes from 
appliances made by man, the supply of which can be re- 
newed or increased in varying periods of time. 

The attempt will now be made to show that this concept 
of rent as the no-cost income, and the doctrine of quasi- 
rents connected with it, involve a number of fallacies; that 
they are radically out of harmony with the principles just 
criticised, on which they are supposed to rest; and that 
they grow out of a confusion between the two sets of ideas 
enumerated in parallel columns, as follows: — 


1. Between the undertaker and the owner. 

2. “ — undertaker’s cost “ owner's income. 

8. «“ production of the good “ production of the appliance. 
4. “ money cost “ real cost. 

5. “ the individual “ the social standpoint. 


1. The undertaker’s vs. the owner’s standpoint. 

As we have seen, the consideration of money costs of 
production and their relation to the value of goods compels 
the adoption of the undertaker’s standpoint. The costs of 
goods act on their value, so far as they do it at all, through 
the medium of the undertakers, who adjust supply accord- 
ing to the price. We have maintained that in so doing 
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they must count the rent of land precisely as they do any 
other item; while the doctrine here criticised seems to be 
that, just as the undertakers need not count their rent, so 
they need not count any other items of expense, for not 
one of them enters into the cost of production in short 
periods. Such a reductio ad absurdum must cause the no- 
cost doctrine to be renounced ; but the conclusion is escaped 
because the thought has passed on from the undertaker 
and his burden of costs, and his constant endeavor to ad- 
just supply to the price, and has gone over to the owner of 
the appliances of production. 

2. Undertaker’s cost vs. owner’s income. 

This shift of thought is evident in the first paragraph of 
the chapter on quasi-rents. It is said that 


The farmer pays “rent” to his landlord [this is rent as under- 
taker’s cost] without troubling himself to distinguish how much of 
the annual net value of his land is due to the free gifts of nature and 
how much... to improvement. 


In the next sentence the shift to rent as the owner’s in- 
come is made : — 


Now the income derived from . . . appliances of production made by 
man have really something analogous to true rents. ... For the time 
they hold nearly the same relation to the price of things which they 
take part in producing, as is held by land.* 


Every item of outlay by the undertaker may be viewed 
from two sides: to the undertaker it is always a money 
cost, and never an income; to the one who receives it f 
in payment for labor or the use of appliances it is always 
a part of income, and never a money cost. Now, in the 
chapter ¢ on quasi-rents, after the first sentence, the dis- 
cussion is all of incomes: “the incomes from buildings,” 
“the net incomes from appliances for production already 

* Page 489. 


t If he be not merely another undertaker through whose hands the thing 
has passed and who must pass on to others a part of the price as part of his costs. 


t Page 489, Book V., chap. ix. 
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made may be called their quasi-rents,” “the extra income 
derived from improvements that have been made in the 
land by its individual owner,”— these are a few of a large 
number of expressions showing that the payment is not 
looked upon as a money cost, but as an owner’s income. 
This helps us to understand how it is possible to say that 
none of the shares are money costs: it is an unannounced 
and doubtless unconscious shift to a quite different con- 
ception. 

In this connection it may be suggested that the idea 
that rent is not a part of undertaker’s costs originated in 
just this fallacy. Here no share of the produce is a cost, 
because all are viewed as owner’s income: there rent is 
not a cost, because for the moment it is assumed that 
the undertaker is an owner and has no rent to pay. The 
thought appears at the beginning of the chapter on Rent 
in these words : — 

When a person is in an advantageous position for any branch of 
production, he is likely to obtain a “producer’s surplus,”— that is, a 
benefit in excess of what is required to remunerate him for his imme- 


diate outlay. This surplus is likely to exist when he produces for his 
own consumption, as much as when he produces for sale.* 





It requires no argument to prove that this is a surplus 
only to the owner, and that competition keeps it from 
being a surplus to the undertaker and makes it a cost. 
So that, if the standpoint of money costs be held consist- 
ently, almost the exact opposite of the usual statement 
must be made. Instead of rent being to the undertaker 
a “surplus above costs,” it is essentially that payment 
which, as a part of costs, prevents the undertaker from 
getting any surplus which can be attributed to the rented 
agents. 

8. Production of the commodity vs. production of the 
appliance. 

The changes just noted involve a change of thought 
also from the production of the commodity in question 
* Page 476. 
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to that of the production of the appliances. The things 
these appliances take part in producing are still spoken 
of, but the interest is indirect. In the case of the pro- 
duction of the commodity, the undertaker pays what he is 
forced to in each case for the agents of production “ with- 
out troubling himself” about their origin. The period 
within which the supply affects price is that within which 
appliances can be diverted from one use to another. 
Here, however, the price of commodities is supposed to 
remain unchanged until new appliances can be brought 
into existence, tempted by the higher income: the period 
considered important is that within which the supply of 
“improvements” or of “means of production” can be 
increased. Their (real) cost is thought of as reflected on 
in the price of the goods; but let it be noted in passing 
that this can never raise, it can only lower the price, 
through increased supply. Only occasionally is it impos- 
sible to divert some of the existing appliances almost im- 
mediately to other uses with greater or less ease, so that 
the period sufficient to increase the supply of the com- 
modity rarely is the same as that needed for creating new 
appliances. When the relation of money costs to the 
price of commodities was talked of, it was with reference 
to their influence in increasing or decreasing the supply 
of the various commodities: when the relation of owner’s 
income to prices is talked of, it is with reference to the 
effect they will have in increasing or decreasing the sup- 
ply of available appliances. The undertaker reaps his 
unexpected profit when the price of his product suddenly 
rises, and he has either a large stock of it or has contracts 
out for the materials, so that he can get a large margin 
between costs and price by producing quickly and more 
cheaply than his new competitors. The owner reaps an 
unexpected income when his appliances are suddenly in 
greater demand. The case to test what the effect is of a 
relatively fixed supply of appliances on the undertaker’s 
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costs is that where he has no standing contract for mate- 
rials when the increased demand for the product arises ; 
and here can be seen most clearly that money costs do 
enter into price. The value of the appliance for the time 
limited would rise, its owner would get an increased in- 
come, and the undertaker must meet increased costs if he 
is to continue to produce the article. 

4. Money cost vs. real cost. 

All of these shifts of thought seem to be traceable to 
the perennial source of error,—the confusion of money 
costs and real costs. In speaking of the cost of the under- 
taker, it is usually money cost; in speaking of cost to 
the one whom the undertaker pays, whether he be a 
laborer, capitalist, or land-owner, it is real cost that is 
meant. In the quasi-rent discussion this error is palpable. 
It is said that 
for periods that are long in comparison with the time needed to 
make improvements of any kind, and bring them into full operation, 
the net incomes derived from them are but the price required to be 
paid for the efforts and sacrifices of those who make them. . .. But in 
short periods . . . these incomes may be regarded as quasi-rents which 
do not take direct part in determining the price of the produce, but 
rather depend on them.* 


Here all the points are combined. It is the owner’s 
income, the supply of improvements, and the cost in the 
form of effort and sacrifice which must be met. There 
is no hint of the thought that even in the shortest periods 
the payment that is income to the owner must be a cost 
to the undertaker. So throughout “the free gift of 
nature ” is said to yield an income that is not a cost. The 
“ made appliances ” have cost “ effort and sacrifice,” which 
is no more than enough to remunerate the owner. This 
is the very heart of the quasi-rent doctrine,— the thought 
that there is a difference in the cost which must be under- 
gone to bring into existence different productive agents, 
Some are free gifts, and involve no cost (sacrifice): others 


* Page 491. 
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are made by man, and cost effort. It is not clearly seen 
and borne in mind that money costs have no correspond- 
ence with these, but are merely the market value of the 
agents of which a producer makes use. 

Here mention may be made of a troublesome fallacy in 
the very definition of land as “the free gifts of nature.” 
If it is defined in this way, man cannot increase land by 
his efforts; for it is then not land, not being a free gift. 
Everything to which man has given the slightest effort 
becomes capital. But, if land be taken in the usual prac- 
tical sense, as the earth and the materials it affords, 
whether difficult to get at or not, it is evident that most 
kinds of land can be secured with varying degrees of 
difficulty. All economists drop into this conception 
sooner or later.* In this sense, land has a supply price, 
just as any other good has. The supply is increased when 
the price is sufficient to meet the money costs in the same 
practical sense in which this is said of other things. This 
is plainly admitted when it is said that 


the supply of fertile land cannot be adapted quickly to the demand 
for it, and therefore the income derived from it may diverge perma- 
nently much from normal profits on the cost of preparing it for culti- 
vation.t 


5. The individual vs, the social standpoint. 

The distinction between the individual and the social 
views of land, on which much stress is laid by contempo- 
rary economists, rests on the recognition of the two points 
of view indicated. By individual point*of view is meant 
that of the undertaker who considers money costs. By 
the point of view of society is meant apparently that of 
owners in general, who are considered as expending effort, 
making sacrifices, incurring real costs, in the increase 
of productive appliances. This distinction is made re- 
peatedly,f and it must be noted thatit is fatal to anything 
but a “real cost” conception of rent. If land is but a 


* Eg., p. 220. t Page 494. t See above, pp. 419, 420. 
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particular form of capital to the undertaker, then there is 
no difference between rent and interest as money costs to 
the undertaker. It is only when real costs are considered 
that there is any difference to note. Now real costs 
are very little considered in practical business under a 
money economy. As they are not capable of mathematical 
expression, they are dismissed pretty effectually from any 
discussion of practical business problems, of rent in its rela- 
tion to market values, and from the economist’s analysis 
of industry. It is difficult to see how the conclusion can 
be evaded that the distinction still insisted on in current 
discussion between rent and other shares of industry as 
they affect value, and the quasi-rent doctrine itself, rest 
on a confusion of these two essentially different con- 


ceptions. 
VII. 
Review and Conclusion. 


This paper has been mainly critical and negative, yet 
some positive results may appear in glancing over the 
ground that has been traversed. 

(1) The land concept, the first of the rent concepts, was 
one that rested on a classification of material things. 
When anything had been classified as land, it followed 
that the income from its use was rent. 

(2) The extension, or space relation, concept is an 
attempt to escape some of the difficulties of this classifi- 
cation by narrowing the concept of land to those prop- 
erties only which were assumed to be neither increasable 
nor destructible. The fertile qualities of soil, the many 
destructible and removable material elements, would thus 
be classified as capital, even though they had not been 
produced by man. This concept is hardly more than sug- 
gested. It is not fully developed by any author.* 


* Besides Professor Marshall, already cited, see Professor J. R. Com- 
mons’s i ing and ingenious presentation of this idea in The Distribution 


interesting 
of Wealth (1893), pp. 27-41. 
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(8) Next in logical order is the one we reserved for the 
last and fullest treatment, the no-cost concept. It origi- 
nates unquestionably from the land concept, in the thought 
that free gifts have no “real” cost, and, therefore, the 
material services rendered by them do not involve a cost. 
The application of this notion to rents has two phases, 
separately considered above. First, by an error of rea- 
soning, the idea that rent is a surplus and not a “real” 
cost to the owner of land is carried over to the under- 
taker ; and rent is assumed not to be a money cost to him. 
So strongly does this notion take root that, when reasons 
are sought, a very evident fallacy is taken as convincing. 
It is then assumed that the reason why rent does not 
enter into the cost of goods is that land cannot be 
increased in quantity (though this was not the reason 
that had been given),* and the same relation to cost 
must be found in anything else that is fixed in supply. 
Here the land concept is subordinated; and land is 
thought to yield a rent only because it has no cost of 
production, and does not enter into the cost of production 
of commodities. 

(4) The time concept is but a variation of this. It takes 
time to increase the stock of productive agents, and an 
income from any agent is to be considered rent when 
brief periods are considered ; for within that period, it is 
assumed, rent does not enter into the money costs of the 
commodities. 

(5) The exchanger’s surplus concept. is merely a loose 
extension of the thought that any surplus may be looked 
upon as rent, any gain which does not involve a real sac- 
rifice. It abandons the idea that rent is a regularly 
accruing income. It is carelessly thought out, and nev- 
ertheless has found its way into wide and reckless use 
during this period of psychological economics. 

One feature marks all these concepts: it is the inclu- 


* See above, pp. 420, 424. 
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sion of land, the “free gift of nature.” In the land con- 
cept it is the very essence. The extension concept is nar- 
rowed to those of these gifts which are deemed to be 
fixed in supply: in the other three, land becomes only 
one of many things which yield at one time or another a 
rent, yet it remains the typical rent, the “ true rent,” the 
“rent proper,” because it is the one thing that is looked 
upon as unvarying in supply and incapable of increase. 
Yet this common feature does not bind these various con- 
cepts together into a consistent series: it does not make 
them mere variations of one another. In the land con- 
cept and in the no-cost concept, for example, there are 
essentially different central thoughts. Within the latter 
concept, land is included merely because it is one of 
many things which is found to have the rent character. 

The golden rule of the critic of art, never to judge a 
picture by its defects, may perhaps be adapted to the 
criticism of economic theory. The errors, if they be 
such, in the work of the distinguished economist from 
whom we have quoted, are inherited from the past. 
There is not one of them without a history. They merely 
become evident in their statement along with the newer 
ideas. In that which is most characteristic, original, and 
positive in his work, Professor Marshall has left the old 
concept of rent far behind. The logical consequence of 
his treatment is that all the division fences between the 
different sorts of material wealth have been levelled; and 
rent is the income of any material agent, when static 
problems, practical business rent, and the money aspects 
of production are under discussion. And this is a service 
of high order to economic thought. 

The main conclusions of this paper may be summed up 
in these statements: — 

The old concept of rent is passing; it is not being un- 
dermined by attacks of the old sort, by those who do not 
seek to understand it; but it is now abandoned in all but 
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form by those who represent the most conservative wing 
of economic thought. 

The various new concepts considered are imperfect and 
unsuccessful efforts to escape the difficulties of the older 
view. 

The use of the term “ rent” for any surplus above “ real ” 
cost is out of harmony with the conception of rent as a 
regularly accruing income, and with the practical needs 
of a money economy in which the concept must be 
employed. 

The doctrine of quasi-rents, involving the idea that no 
income, or share, enters into market prices in short periods, 
cannot stand. On the other hand, the recognition that 
there is no difference in short periods between land and 
other wealth in relation to market values is a great 
advance. 

The relation which rare and not easily producible appli- 
ances have to market price over long periods of time is of 
just the opposite character from that asserted. The less 
capable of increase particular appliances are, the greater 
income they yield, the more therefore it “enters into 
price” as the demand for their products increases. 

The need for a new concept of rent which will evade 
the difficulties of the old is evident.* The way is pre- 
pared for it by the break-down of the old and the patent 
difficulties of the substitutes that have been presented. 


FRANK A. FETTER. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





*It need hardly be said that a notable essay in the direction here indicated 
is the concept presented by Professor J. B. Clark. 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


THE RISK THEORY OF PROFITS. 


Every one who has read Mr. F. B. Hawley’s paper on “ En- 
terprise and Profit ” in this Journal for November, 1900, must 
have been impressed with the keenness of his insight into many 
difficult problems and the clearness with which he set forth his 
views. Nevertheless, there are one or two criticisms which, 
in the opinion of the writer, are worth suggesting. 

The difficulty is not so much with the proposition that the 
essential function of the entrepreneur is risk-taking as with 
the proposition that profits are the reward for risk-taking. 
This difficulty is suggested by Mr. Hawley himself in his dis- 
cussion of insurance (p. 94). He contends, correctly, that 
insurance is not the reward for undergoing risk. The real 
reward of the insurer “is to be found not in the amount of 
premiums received, but in the difference between that amount 
and the losses consequent upon assuming the risk.” Here the 
question arises, How does there happen to be this difference? 
Evidently, because the risk to the insurer is less than to the 
insured. In fire insurance, for example, the loss to the insured 
in case of fire would include not only the money value of the 
buildings or goods destroyed, but also shrunken credit and 
crippled business, besides the sharply accentuated subjective 
loss due to the fact that a large share of his income for a given 
period had been cut off. To the insurer the loss is the simple 
money value of the buildings or goods destroyed. Though 
the shifting of the risk from the insured to the insurer does 
not diminish the number of losses, the amount of risk is dimin- 
ished because each loss is smaller: it bears less heavily upon 
the insurer than it would upon the insured. Therefore, the in- 
sured can afford to pay in premiums more than enough to 
enable the insurer to meet his losses. 

This familiar principle of insurance explains how it is that 
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there are profits of insurance. It also suggests that these 
profits of insurance are a kind of risk-taker’s rent. They owe 
their existence to the fact that they are not the reward of risk- 
taking, but that they are the surplus over and above the real 
risk assumed. 

It is evident that in the case of the entrepreneur, as well as 
in that of the insurance company, so much of his gross income 
as goes to cover his real risk, or to make good his losses, is not to 
be classed as profit. Only that which remains after the losses | 
are met deserves that name, How does there happen to be a 
remainder? Evidently, because the risk to the entrepreneur 
is less than to those whom he relieves of it. There is no 
reason for believing that a given loss would fall less heavily 
upon him than upon those whom he relieves, but there are 
reasons for believing that the amount and number of losses 
experienced by the skilled entrepreneur are less than would 
be experienced by those whom he relieves of the risk. This 
is due to no actuarial principle, as in the case of the insurance 
company, but to superior foresight and skill in avoiding losses. 
His real net income is, therefore, properly called risk-taker’s 
rent, and is due, not to the risks which he assumes, but to the 
risks which he does not assume. Stated more accurately, the 
fact that he relieves others of their risks may account for his 
gross income; but his net income, or profit, arises from the 
fact that he is able to reduce his own risk below that which | 
others would have to carry. This last way of stating the case 
makes it apparent that profits are, after all, payment for 
superior foresight and managerial skill, even though we admit 
that the entrepreneur is essentially a risk-taker. 

Mr. Hawley’s criticism of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion of Professor Emery’s paper at the meeting of the 
American Economic Association in 1899 * seems to the writer 
to be based upon a mere matter of definition. Those who 
held that the speculator produces time utility had in mind the 
one who assumes commercial as distinguished from industrial 
risks; ¢.¢., the one who buys goods in expectation of a rise in 
price and for the sole purpose of selling again when the price 


*Publications of the American Economic Assoeiation, Third Series, vol. i. 
No. 1, pp. 103-122, 
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rises. This will be found to be in accord with the commonly 
accepted definition; but Mr. Hawley defines such a one as an 
entrepreneur, and narrows down the definition of a speculator 
to that of one who merely bets on the course of the market. 
On the basis of this definition he finds it easy to prove that 
“the speculator has no place at all in a theory of distribution, 
or, what would be a better name for it, in the theory of pro- 
ductive distribution.” 

T. N. Carver. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


During the last two or three years nothing in Local Admin- 
istration has been more keenly discussed in England than the 
question of the limits of municipal enterprise. The constant 
increase of powers sought and often obtained from Parliament 
by the English towns has been accompanied among the com- 
mercial classes by a growing opposition to certain forms of 
municipal activity, which are commonly classed as “ trading.” 
It has been generally felt that it is time for Parliament to 
adopt some more definite line of policy than it has hitherto 
taken, but such a policy is not easily determined upon. On 
the one side there are the towns, which demand more power 
of action without the constant necessity of seeking parliamen- 
tary authority; on the other side are the trading companies, 
which ask that the action of the municipalities may be re- 
strained. Consequently, last year a parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons was appointed, to consider the 
whole matter, and “ to report as to the principles which should 
govern powers given by Bills and Provisional Orders to mu- 
nicipal and other local authorities, for industrial enterprise 
within or without the area of their jurisdiction.” That Com- 
mittee, which was fairly representative of political parties, and 
did not vary greatly from the general average of ability dis- 
played by parliamentary committees, was appointed late in 
the session; and after sixteen meetings its work was inter- 
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rupted by the vacation and dissolution. Though four out of 
the five members of the House of Commons on the Committee 
survived the general eleetion, the Committee has not been re- 
appointed. As a result, we have simply the Report of the 
evidence taken, and an elaborate appendix of papers handed 
in by various witnesses. 

Unfortunately, the Committee does not appear inclined to 
take a line of its own. The method adopted was to receive 
evidence of what is, or has been, parliamentary practice, or 
the general policy of government departments, in regard to 
powers sought by local authorities; to inquire into what is 
actually being done by various towns; and to hear criticisms 
both from those who oppose on general principles and from 
those who claim that their trades have been directly injured 
by the competition of the municipalities. The Committee 
was, in fact, prepared to hear any general or particular propo- 
sitions which might be advanced, and to discuss them with 
witnesses. These witnesses fell into three classes, A number 
of the permanent officials of Parliament and of Government 
Departments gave evidence as to procedure in the matter of 
Private Acts, or of Provisional Orders where Private Acts are 
not required. The case against “municipal trading” was 
presented by representatives of the Chambers of Commerce, 
engineering firms, gas companies, and other combinations of 
manufacturers and traders. On behalf of the towns there 
were witnesses from nine large municipalities, including 
the chief English towns and one Scottish (Glasgow), the 
witnesses being in some cases the chief permanent official, the 
Town Clerk, and in other cases the Mayor or an Alderman or 
a Chairman of Committee. The net result is, that in the evi- 
dence published there is a great mass of information about 
parliamentary procedure, and about English local government 


in general and municipal activity in particular. Some ex- - 


tremely useful statistical abstracts, and memoranda upon munic- 
ipal powers, are also to be found in the appendix. But it is 
not easy to disentangle any principles; and it hardly seems 
likely that the Committee, should it be called to continue its 
labors, will be able to furnish much guidance to perplexed 
legislators and government officials. 
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The enterprises in which municipalities chiefly engage at 
present are the supply of gas, water, electric lighting and 
power, tramways, abattoirs, piers, and docks, markets, and 
working-class dwellings, the first four being by far the most 
important. Various new powers are being sought, especially 
by the seaside towns, There seems to be a general agreement 
that the water supply ought always to be in the hands of the 
local authority, but about everything else controversy rages. 

The main question before the Committee was the limit to 
be placed on “municipal trading,” but this involves a number 
of more or less distinct problems. It should be noted that 
some of the witnesses for the towns repudiate the use of the 
term “trading” in this connection, on the ground that, where 
public convenience is the chief consideration which induces a 
town council to undertake a particular work, the term “ public 
service” is much more appropriate. And this suggests an- 
other matter which gave rise to much discussion,— the ques- 
tion of the allocation of profits. There were some witnesses, 
including even some representatives of the municipalities, who 
held that municipalities should not be allowed to make on 
any enterprise a profit to be devoted to the relief of general 
rates, but that any surplus should be used, first, for the forma- 
tion of a reserve and depreciation fund, and, secondly, for the 
reduction of the price at which the commodity (gas, water, 
etc.) is supplied. They were able to point to a number of 
instances where this rule holds in various degrees: e.g., Liver- 
pool, by its Tramways Act, may not use any profit for the re- 
lief of general rates before 1912; and Scottish boroughs which 
take over the gas supply under a general Act, passed some 
twenty-five years ago, are expressly forbidden to use their 
profits for any other purpose than the improvement of supply 
and the reduction of price. A modified form of this restric- 
tion is seen at Glasgow, where profits, like the surplus from all 
corporate property, go to the “Common Good ” Fund, which 
is used for the maintenance of parks, museums, art-galleries, 
and other institutions which, if the cost had to be met by a 
rate, might not be provided at all. On the other hand there 
are a number of cases where the profits are directly applied to 
the reduction of general rates (Manchester used in this way 
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£52,000 profit on its gas works last year); and there are cases 
where, as in the famous scheme inaugurated at Birmingham 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1874, the supply of gas or other ser- 
vices has been undertaken avowedly to obtain funds to carry 
out sanitary and other improvements. Connected with this 
question is another; namely, whether municipalities should or 
should not be allowed to trade outside their own boundaries, 
If they are so permitted, what are to be the relations between 
them and the local authorities within whose area they trade? 
Of course, ‘as a mere matter of convenience, small authorities 
are commonly ready to allow a large town round which they 
are grouped to conduct enterprises — water, gas, tramways — 
from which they benefit. And in some cases a positive obli- 
gation is laid on the towns. Thus Manchester, which brings 
its water from the Lake District, is bound under certain cir- 
cumstances to supply with water such local authorities along 
the line of the aqueduct as may require it. But in such cases 
the town is, in relation to the other districts, almost in the po- 
sition of a private company. Joint control has not been found 
to work well in most cases; and it is certainly doubtful if a 
town should be allowed to make a profit, and use it for general 
purposes, at the expense of its smaller neighbors. But, if the 
smaller authorities bear no part of the original outlay, it is 
difticult to allot them any share of the profit. Apparently, 
they must be content with the additional convenience. 

The chief charges brought against “municipal trading” 
fall into three groups. The first has reference to municipal 
expenditure, and the constant increase of debt. The out- 
standing debt of the local authorities of England and Wales 
was in 1898 £262,000,000 as compared with £92,000,000 in 
1875. Of this, however, more than half has been incurred for 
purposes for which local authorities are bound to provide, and 
scarcely any part of this could have been avoided. For muni- 
cipal undertakings like those enumerated above, the corporate 
towns of England and Wales have incurred a debt of about 
£83,000,000. But of this about £11,000,000 has been paid off: 
and it must be remembered that, heavy as the debt is, it has 
been incurred for reproductive undertakings ; that, practically 
everywhere, the assets exceed the liabilities; and that the op- 
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eration of the sinking funds is steadily reducing the debt. 
There seems, then, in this connection no serious ground for 
alarm. 

The second group of charges is concerned with management. 
There is, it is alleged, no guarantee that municipal monopolies 
will be any better than other monopolies ; and they may easily 
be worse. For, in the first place, where a private company has 
rights in a town,— rights as to opening streets or laying mains, 
— it is usually controlled to some extent by the local authori- 
ties; but, if the authorities themselves do the work, there is no 
control. A monopolist company, again, is always faced by the 
possibility that, unless it does its work properly, it will not 
have its privileges renewed at the end of its term of years. A 
town council would be influenced by no such consideration, 
Then it is argued, chiefly by the representatives of engineering 
firms, that municipalities are less enterprising than private com- 
panies which have to fight for their existence, and that this is 
one reason why England is so far behind America in the appli- 
cation of electricity to transit. Municipalities will not run 
risks. Private companies, with the prospect of compulsory 
sale on unsatisfactory terms before them, are not inclined to 
incur new and heavy expenditures. Finally, it is said that 
town councils have quite enough to do as it is. Their members 
cannot be specialists, and are not competent, have not the lei- 
sure, to direct great business enterprises; and the amount of 
time required for municipal work prevents many able citizens 
from seeking seats upon the councils. 

In answer to all this the towns can only fall back upon 
the argument from experience, The free play of competition 
has not benefited the consumers: companies have simply com- 
bined. No service could be much worse than that provided 
by some of the private monopolist companies; e.g., the East 
London Water Company. The incentive to improvement, in 
the case of a corporation supply, comes from the pressure 
which rate-payers can bring to bear, and the civic rivalry which 
exists between many towns, especially in the Midlands. It is 
true that electrical progress has been slow, but the munici- 
palities have preferred to wait until the experimental stage 
was passed and definite data secured. A council’s tramway 
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committee, which is sure to contain a fair proportion of busi- 
ness men, is quite as able to conduct a business enterprise as an 
ordinary board of directors. Like such a board, it controls 
policy, but leaves details to its expert advisers, And no large 
town has yet experienced any difficulty in finding numerous 
and able candidates for seats upon its council. 

There are, finally, a number of miscellaneous arguments. 
There is the charge of unfair competition in subsidiary trades 
(e.g., the supply of gas stoves and fittings) by municipalities 
which do not seek primarily a profit, and so can undersell the 
ordinary manufacturer. Instances of this, however, are not 
very common. And a more serious argument points to the 
possible creation of a large class of municipal employees who 
may combine to dictate a labor policy. The number of em- 
ployees is relatively to the total electorate quite small, but a 
possible danger certainly exists in some cases; and some wit- 
nesses, including one or two from the towns themselves, favor 
the disfranchisement of all municipal employees. But so drastic 
@ measure seems out of the question. The real safeguard 
must be the growth of the municipal spirit. 

Though the opponents of “municipal trading” offer these 
criticisms, and are agreed that the enterprises of the munici- 
palities should be limited, there is little further agreement 
among them. There are some who are opposed to all munici- 
pal services of this kind (except water supply), preferring to 
leave them to private companies. Others insist only on the 
profit question already noticed. The opponents have a fairly 
strong case, so far as criticism is concerned ; but, in the main, 
it is criticism on general principles, In the evidence hitherto 
given before the committee they have failed to prove that mu- 
nicipal supply is deficient in quality or quantity, or that it is ex- 
celled by private supply. In fact, the evidence is the other way. 
And the allegation that many enterprises are taken up by the 
towns at the instigation of the permanent officials, who desire 
more work, and, therefore, higher salaries, is, to say the least, 
unfortunate, 

Taking the evidence as a whole, it is clear that the represen- 
tatives of the towns were far abler witnesses and had much 
more definite views. The one principle which they advance is 
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that of expediency,— the necessity of “municipal housekeep- 
ing.” Water is a natural monopoly. Gas, electric lighting, 
tramways, are monopolies in the sense that there cannot be 
conveniently two or three systems in the same streets, and the 
streets should be controlled only by the local authority. Where 
monopolies exist at all, they should be in the hands of the 
community. Whatever theories may be advanced, it is per- 
fectly clear that municipal supply equals, and in many cases 
surpasses, the service of private companies. Very few in- 
stances of municipal mismanagement can be produced, and the 
general standard of administration in the large towns is ad- 
mittedly very high. The towns are, then, adverse to the estab- 
lishment of any general principle or limit, save that of 
expediency, which must be decided according to the special 
circumstances of each case. They desire a freer hand, by the 
extension of the system of Provisional Orders, confirmed by a 
general Act at the end of the session, in place of the much 
more costly and cumbrous method of Private Acts ; and they 
urge that special authorization from Parliament should be 
necessary only in new or abnormal cases. 





Percy ASHLEY. 


Lonpon SCHOOL OF EcoNOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
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Chiefly published or announced since February, 1901. 


An asterisk prefixed to a title indicates a second and more detailed notice of a book 
announced in a previous number. 





I. GENERAL WORKS, THEORY AND ITS HISTORY. 


arpoux (J.). Le mouvement 

idéaliste et social dans la littéra- 

ture anglaise au XIX°® siécle: 

John Ruskin. Paris: Calmann 

Lévy. 1901. 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

[A sketch of Ruskin’s life and 

& sympathetic analysis of his 

ideas. ] 

GropPa.ti (A.). La genesi sociale 
del fenomene scientifico. Intro- 
duzione a una storia critica della 
sociologia contemporaneo. Turin: 
Bocca. 1900. 8vo. pp. 196. 31. 

Hour (Henry). Talks on Civics. 
New York: Macmillan. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 516. $1.25. 

i author, the well-known 
publisher, sets forth in modest 
terms that this book is designed 
only to give elementary instruc- 
tion for the young. The mode of 
presentation is unique,— solely by 
— and answer. The au- 

or’s point of view is indicated 
by his singling out for special com- 
mendation the books of the late 
D. A. Wells. Book I., The Pro- 
tection of Rights; II., The Pro- 
motion of Convenience,— Money, 
Public Works, Education; III., 
Taxation. ] 

JANNACONE (P.). Il costo di pro- 
duzione. Turin: Unione tip.- 
editr. 1901. 8vo. pp. 380. 

[An elaborate and _ scholarly 
mon ph; another product of 

the ‘‘ Laboratory of Economics” 

conducted by Professor de Martiis. 

Part I., The history of theory, 

from the Physiocrats to contempo- 
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rary writers. Part II., Actual 
modes of calculating cost of pro- 
duction in modern enterprises 
(description, using largely Reports 
of United States Department of 
Labor). Part III., Nature and 
variations of cost. Part IV., 
Theoretical conclusion, settin 
forth a principle of differentia 
costs. ] 

KAvuFMANN (Rev. M.). Social Devel- 
opment under Christian Influence. 

n Paul: 1901. 8vo. 5s. 
{[Donelian Lectures at Dublin 
University, 1899-1900. ] 

KEtty (E.). Government and Hu- 
man Evolution. Vol. II., Collect- 
ivism and Individualism. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1901. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

{In the press. Vol. I., on Jus- 
tice, was published in 1900. ] 

PALANTE (G.). Précis de Sociol- 
ogie. Paris: Alcan. 1901. 12mo. 
pp. 188. 2.50 fr. 

*RiccA-SALERNO (G.). La teoria 
del salario nella storia delle 
dottrine e dei fatti economici. 
Palermo: A. Reber. 1900. 8vo. 
pp. 700. 121 

[A learned and important work, 
treating in successive books: I., 
The theory of wages and capital in 
relation to the general theory of 
value; II., The history of labor 
and wages, from the Middle Ages 
to the present; III., The cost of 
labor in relation to wages, with 
consideration of modern condi- 

tions in different countries. A 

concluding chapter examines the 
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theories which rest “— on the 


jpn mote J “f+ ; e author 
professor lermo. 
Ross (E. A.). Social Control. New 


York : Macmillan Co. 1901. 8vo. 


2 vols. 
[Announced. 
Sotvay (E.). otes sur le pro- 
ductivisme et le comptabilisme. 
Brussels: H. Lamertin. 1900. 


aa a Pt articles and speech 
cles and s es. 

forth a scheme of social 
reorganization. The author is a 
successful man of affairs and a 

wy A ~~ of social studies. 
aTr (W. A.). A Study of Socia 
Morality. burgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1901. 8vo. [eg 6s. 

Wo.utr (Dr. Karl). Sozialer Geist. 
Sein Wesen und seine Entfaltung. 
Mannheim: E. Aletter. 1901. 
8vo. . 152. 2.40 m. 

Worms (Dr. Stephan). Das Gesetz 
der iiterconcentration in der 
individualistischen und _  Wirt- 
schaftsordnung. Jena: G. Fischer. 


1901. 8vo. PP. 252. 5m. 
(Vol. L = is issued: Das 
Gesetz der iiterconcentration 


und seine Bedeutung fiir die Wirt- 
schaftspolitik.] 


In Periodicals. 


BERARDI (D.). Utilita limite e 
costo di egg Giorn. 
d Econ., . [Another in 

writer’s series of articles on 
economic my setting forth a 
new view of the connection be- 
tween cost and value. ‘Cost in 
the past does not determine future 
price; but present price deter- 
es future cost.”’ 

CassEL (Dr. G.). Die Produktions- 
kostentheorie Ricardo’s und die 

ersten Aufgaben der theoret- 

ischen olkswirtschaftslehre. 

Zeitschr. ges. Staatsw., 57, Heft 1. 

[Prices cannot be explained by 

cost of production, for the various 

factors in production cannot be 
reduced to a common denominator. 

The principle of substitution does 

not afford a way out of the diffi- 

culty, and prices can be explained 
only by means of a series of si- 
multaneous equations in which 
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the unknown quantity represents 
price. ] 

CasTgeLor (E.). Coup d’ceil sur 
la littérature économique de 


Es e au XVIe et au XVIIe 
—_ Journ. des on., Feb., 


1901. 

Coun (G.). Die Cameralwissen- 
schaft in zwei Jahrhunderten. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. [An 
address at Gottingen, sketchin 
briefly the development of camera 
teaching and comparing it with 
modern science. ] 

Croce (B.). Sul peaiote eco- 
nomico, replica all’ articolo del 
Prot. Pareto. Giorn. degli Econ., 

‘eb. 

DaLLa VoLrTa (R.). Un capitolo 
di storia sociale della Francia. 
La scuola san-simoniana. Giorn. 
degli Econ., March, April. [A 
set of studies on the school of St. 
Simon.] 

Denis (H.). L’ceuvre d’Auguste 
Comte et son influence sur la 

msée contemporaine. Ann. de 
"Inst. des Sci. Soc., No. 4. [A 
highly eulogistic estimate. ] 

Exy (R. T.). Competition: Its Nat- 
ure, its Permanency, and its Be- 
neficence. Publ. Amer. Econ. 
Assoc., II., No. 1. [Defends the 
competitive system, but points eut 
the necessity of raising it to a 
higher level} 

FERRERO (G.). The Evolution of 
Luxury. Internat. Journ. Ethics, 
April. [The gradual displacement 
of ‘‘barbaric-wsthetic’’ by ‘‘ civi- 
lized-utilitarian ’’ forms of luxury. ] 

Ferrer (F. A.). The Next Decade 
of Economic Theory. Publ. 
Amer. Econ. Assoc., II., No. 1. 
[Points to many difficulties in the 
terminology and the concepts of 
the classical school, and to some 
recent contributions of value.] 

GRAZIANI (A.). La _ teoria del 
salario nella storia delle dottrine 
e dei fatti economici. Giorn. 
degli Econ., March. [Extended 
summary and review of Ricca- 
Salerno’s book, noted above. ] 

Papan (R. S.). J. B. Clark’s 

Formule of Wages and Interest. 

Journ. Polit. Econ., March. [At- 

tacks the final productivity theory 

of interest. ] 








Pareto (V.). Sul principio eco- 
nomico. Giorn. degli Econ., Feb. 
[Rejoinder to B. Croce. } 

SHaw (C. G.). The ‘Theory of 
Value and its Place in the History 
of Ethics. Internat. Journ. Ethics, 
April. [Suggestive of new devel- 
opments in ethical theory. | 


II. SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


Conn (H.) and Hower. (G.). 
Trade-union Law and Cases. 
London: Swett & Maxwell. 1901. 
8vo. q 

[Designed as a ‘‘text-book.”’] 

ConTENTO (Aldo). La legislazione 


operaia. Origini, sviluppo, stato 
attuale, Turin: Roux e Viarengo. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 237. 2.501. 


[A sketch of the evolution of 
the labor question, followed by a 
tad account of labor legisla- 
tion. 

Fenicra (S.). La co-operazione in 
Piemonte. Contributo alla storia 
della co-operazione. Turin: Bocca. 


1900. 8vo. pp. 266. 41. 
Fresca (K.). Zur Kritik des Ar- 
beitsvertrages. Seine volkswirth- 


schaftliche Funktionen und sein 

positives Recht. Jena: G. Fischer. 

1901. 8vo. pp. 43. 1m. 

[Collective bargaining is not 
recognized at law, and at best can 
accomplish little; legal regulation 
of wages, shortening of hours, in- 
surance against lack of work, and 
the like, are advocated. ] 

FoNSEGRIVE (G.). La crise sociale. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 1900. 18mo. 
pp. 518. 4 fr. 

[A study of labor problems and 
socialism from the standpoint of 
Catholicism. ] 

GurEspE (T.). Etat, politique et 
morale, de classe: avec avant- 
propos de E. Fortin. Paris : Giard 
et Britre. 1901. 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

[Maintains that governments 


and their laws and the prevailing 
moral principles reflect only the 
interests of the dominant class. ] 
Korn (A.). L’alcoolisme en France, 
et le réle des pouvoirs publics dans 
la lutte contre le cabaret. 


Paris: 
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VEBLEN (T.). Industrial and Pe- 
cuniary Employments. Publ. 
Amer. Econ. Assoc., II., No. 1. 
[Distinguishes between those em- 
ployments which produce wealth 
or promote general well-being and 
those which are parasitical.] 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Larose. 1901. 8vo. pp. 389. 
6.50 fr. 
Le Feresvre (Y.). L’ouvrier 


étranger et la protection du tra- 
vail national. Paris: Jacques. 
1901. 8vo. 4 fr. 

Maass (Ludw.). Der Einfluss der 
Maschine auf das  Schreiner- 

ewerbe in Deutschland. Ein 

eitrag zur Kenntniss des Kampfes 
der gewerblichen Betriebsformen. 
Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1901. 8vo. 
pp. 182. 3m. 
In Miinchener Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Studien. ] 

MAYEN (C.). Les sociétés de se- 
cours mutuels de prévoyance et de 
retraite. Traité théorique et 
pratique. Paris: Rousseau. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 539. 8 fr. 

Peet (S.). Practical 
Reform. London: Methuen. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 144. 1s. 6d. 

[The author was secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the 
Licensing Laws.] 

Po.uitzeR (Dr. Joh.). Die Lage 
der Lehrlinge im Kleingewerbe in 
Wien. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 133. 4.50 m. 

[In Wiener Staatsw. Studien. ] 

RussELy (W,J.) and Cox (M. H.). 
The Housing Question in London. 
London: King. 1900. 8vo. 

[An account of the —— 
work of the Metropolitan Boar 
of Works and the London County 
Council, and a summary of the 
acts of Parliament under which 
they have worked. ] 

SaRRANTE (T.). Limitation légale 
de la durée du travail en Alle- 


Licensing 


magne. Paris: Larose. 1901. 
8vo. 6 fr. 
ScHROEDER (Ed. Aug.). Das Recht 











1901. 8vo. pp. 670. 16m. 
Suuey (E. L.). Factory People and 
their ployees: How their Rela- 
tions are made Pleasant and 
Profitable. New York: Lentilhon 
& Co. 1901. 8vo. pp. 224. Illus- 
trated. 75 cts. 

[In the series of Handbooks for 
Practical Workers. A sympa- 
thetic and encouraging account of 
the modes of bet factory 
conditions in various erican 
establishments, with hints for 

ers to do likewise. ] 
SEARZINSEI (L.). Le progrés social 
a& la fin du XIX siécle. Préface 
de M. Léon Bourgeois. Paris: 
Alcan. 1901. 12mo. pp. 499. 
4.50 fr. 

[A survey written on the occa- 
sion of the Social Exposition at 
Paris, in 1900, and fortified with 
appendices giving the resolutions 
of the teen Congresses then 
assembled. Among the subjects 
of the chapters are Protection of 
Women and Children, Co-opera- 
tion, People’s Banks, rade 
Unions. ucation. . . .] 

Unrrep STates INDUSTRIAL Com- 

MISSION. Report on , of 
lation. W: m: Gov. t- 
ing Office. 1900. 8vo. pp. 308. 

ol. V. of the Co ion’s 
rts. Virtually the whole 
volume is made up of a Digest of 
Existing Statutes of the States, 
re by F. J. Stimson, on 
Fours, Mode of Payment, Intimi- 
dation, Prison Labor, Industrial 
Education, Trade Unions, and 
the like.] 
VarEs (Georges). Les conditions 
du travail dans les marchés publics. 
Louvain: Peeters. 1900. pp. 238. 

[On the ge of England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, imposing on public con- 
tractors restrictions favorable to 
laborers. The ents pro and 
con are also considered at large.] 
Van MarRKEN (J.C.). L’o' iza- 
tion sociale dans_ | ’industrie. 
Delft: Imprimerie Van Marken. 
4to. 
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[A description of the benevo- 
lent arrangements and institutions 
connected with the yeast and 
alcohol factory at Delft of which 
the author is director. } 


Wuirttesry (Sarah S.). Massa- 


chusetts Labor slation. Phila- 
delphia: Annals Acad. Polit. and 
Soc. Soc. 1900. 8vo. pp. 157. 
Paper, $1. 


WiLLoueHsy (W. F.). State Ac- 


tivities in Relation to Labor in the 
United States. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1901. 8vo. pp. 91. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

[A series of summary descrip- 
tive papers, in the main published 
already in various quarters, now 

thered in this a. 

ontents: Bureaus of Statistics, 
a5 ag Bureaus, Inspection 
of Factories, Regulation of Sweat- 
ing System, Inspection of Mines, 
Conciliation and Arbitratien.] 


Unsienep. Congrés international 


des accidents du travail et des 
assurances sociales, tenue 4 Paris 
du 23 au 30 Juin, 1900. Paris: 
Beranger. 1901. 8vo. 10fr. 
—- reports presented by 
delegates from the various coun- 


tries. ] 
In Periodicals. 


AUTEN (Nellie M.). Some Phases 


of the Sweating System in the 
Garment Trades of Chicago. 
Amer. Journ. of Sociol., March. 
[Describes conditions and dis- 
cusses remedies, ] 


Boe@art (E. L.). The Chicago 


Building Trades’ Strike. I. Pol. 
Sci. Quarterly, March. [A clear 
statement of the principles involved 
in this most interesting of recent 
contests between organized capital 
and organized labor. A conclud- 
ing part is to follow.] 


Commons (J. R.). A New Way of 


settling Labor Disputes. Amer. 
Rev. of Rev., March. [The ‘‘new 
way’’ is bargaining between or- 
ganized laborers and organized 
employers, without arbitration or 
other recourse to third parties; 
illustrated by the ’longshoremen 
and dock managers on the Lakes, 
the bituminous coal miners and 
operators, and other organiza- 
tions.] 
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an ying. m. Journ., 

March. “|The siihwew tenden- 
cies of the usual methods of em- 
ploying female labor in ten- 
tiaries and similar institutions. ] 

FoxweEtu (E.). The Protection of 
Labour in Japan. Econ. Journ., 
March. [An abstract of Saito’s 
recent criticism of the proposed 
factory legislation of Japan. | 

Fucus (Fabrikinspektor). Die Ge- 
werbeinspektion in Deutschland. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 25, Heft 1. 
[Purpose and machinery of this 
ee 

Harrison (A.). The Inspection of 
Women’s Workshops in London. 
Econ. Rev., Jan. [Attributes the 
inefficiency of workshop legisla- 
tion to the dual system of admin- 
istration. ] 

Humpureys (Mary G.). Trade 
Unions in —. Century Mag., 
April. [Calls attention to the 
rapid growth of western ideas re- 
garding labor o ation and 
methods in a. 

Kiscu (Dr. Michael). Individuum 
und Gesellschaft am Ende des 
XIX. Jahrhunderts in der Be- 
leuchtung ungarischer Zustinde. 
Zeitschr. ges. Staatsw., 57, Heft 1. 
[The b ing with litical and 
social traditions, and the intro- 
duction of individualism and free 
competition, have produced in 
Hungary the two extremes of 
Agrar-Kapitalismus and Agrar- 
Sozialismus. ] 

Lever (W. H.). Prosperity-shar- 
ing versus Profit-sharing. Econ. 
Rev., Jan. [An unfavorable criti- 
cism of Profit-sharing in general, 
and of the Maison Leclaire in 
pera ac) 

Low (A. M.). The British Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and its 
Operation. Bulletin Dept. Labor, 
Jan. [Concludes that the act has 
improved the conditions of labor 
and the relations between labor 
and capital, though it has not 
worked without friction. The 
effect of the law on production 
and profits cannot be stated. ] 

The British Conspiracy and 

Protection of Property Act and 

its Operation. ulletin Dept. 
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Labor, March. [The act of 1875, 
on combination, conspiracy, in- 
timidation, and the like, and its 
judicial interpretation; with a 
conclusion, on the whole favor- 
able, as to its working.] 

Scarre (W.B.). Labor Conditions 
of Switzerland. Forum, March. 
[Discusses factory inspection, dis- 
tribution of population amon 
different trades, employers’ liabil- 
ity, life insurance. .. .] 

SCHWIEDLAND (E.). Die Kranken- 
versicherung der Verlagsarbeiter. 
Jahrb. f. etzg., 25, Heft 1. 
fey y special reference to Aus- | 
t 


a. 

SLATER (G.)._ The Co-operators, 
the State, and the, Housing Ques- 
tion. Contemporary, Feb. [The 
experiment in house-building of 
the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society of Woolwich.] 

Stoxes (J. G. Phelps). On the Re- 
lation of Settlement Work to the 
Evils of Poverty. Internat. Journ. 
Ethics, April. [Regarding un- 
developed or defective personality 
as largely ——— for poverty, 
the author discusses the place of 
settlement work in the removal of 
this cause.] 

THORN (Wm. T.). The Negroes of 
Sandy Spring, Md.: A Social 
Study. Bulletin Dept. Labor, 
Jan. [An historical and statistical 
study of an interesting community 
which has been for a hundred and 
fifty years under the influence of 
the Society of Friends, and where, 
for more than a century, negroes 
have been free. 

WatTERLOW (D.8.)._ The Housing 
Question and the L. C. C. Fort- 
nightly, Jan. [A reply to Mr. 
Jones’s ‘‘imdictment,” by the 
chairman of the Housing Com- 
mnittee. ] 

WituiaAMs (Talcott). The Anthra- 
cite Coal Crisis, Atlantic, April. 
aw account of the conditions 
eading up to the sti les between 
the mine operators and the miners 
in the anthracite district. ] 

WititoueHsy (W. F.). Accidents 
to Labor as Regulated by Law in 
the United States. Bulletin Dept. 

Labor, Jan. [Digest of laws and 

statistics of accidents on railways, 
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in coal mining, 
workshops, and 
struction work. ] 
Foreign Labor Laws. Bulle- 
tin Dept. Labor, March. [Aus- 
tralasia and Canada: concludin 
instalment of these analyses o 
foreign | tion. ] 
Wixsox (M.). Contracting-out from 





factories and 
uilding and con- 





UNSIGNED. Deuxitme congrés gé- 
néral des organizations socialistes 
francaises. Compte rendu sté- 


Aat (Dr. Arth.). Das preussische 
Rentengut. Seine Vorgeschichte 
und seine Gestaltung in Gesetzge- 
bung und Praxis. Stuttgart: 
G. Cotta, 1901. 8vo. pp. 178. 

m. 


[In Miinchener Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Studien. On the acts of 
1890 and 1891, constituting the 
quit-rent estates, and the Anerben 
act of 1896, with account of their 
working. The text of the meas- 
ures is printed as Appendix. ] 

GAILHARD-BANCEL (H. de). 
Quinze années d’action syndicale. 
Préface de M. Francois ‘- 
Paris: Lamulle et Poisson. 1900. 


8vo. pe. 381. 

[A detailed study of the func- 
tions of the ‘‘ syndicats agricoles,”’ 
by one of the pioneers in the 
movement. ] 

LeuMann (Dr. C.) and PARVuS. 
Das hungernde Russland. Reise- 
— Beobachtungen, und 

ntersuchungen. tuttgart : 
Dietz. 1900. 8vo. pp. 536. 6m. 

[A description of the Russian 
famine of 1898-99 by eye-wit- 
n with valuable information 

and economic conditions 

in rural Russia. Written from the 

Marxist point of view, but not 

biassed in its presentation of the 


facts o 
Ronce (P.). crise agricole. 
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the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Econ. Journ., March. [The secre- 
tary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League here shows the extent to 
which the contracting-out schemes 
are compulsory, and compares the 
benefits secured under them with 
those provided by the Compensa- 
tion Act.] 


III. SOCIALISM. 


Paris: So- 


nographique officiel. 
1901. 


ciété nouvelle de librairie. 
18vo. pp. 379. 3 fr. 


IV. LAND. 


Avec préface de FE. Levasseur. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 1900. 12mo, 
pp. 155. 2 fr. 

[An essay crowned by the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. The author considers 
foreign competition and opposes 
——. Taxes on land are 

eclared unduly heavy. | 

Smion (C.). Considérations sur la 
baisse du prix du blé en France et 
les moyens d’y remédier. Paris: 
Roustan. 1900. " 4 

[A study of the various methods 
of overcoming American compe- 
tition in the grain market,— 
tariffs, premiums, bons d’impor- 
tation. The conclusion is that 
the cultivation of wheat must be 
diminished, and corn, oats, barley, 
and other grains raised in its 


stead.] 
Vorer (Dr. P.). Grundrente und 
Wohnungsfrage in Berlin und 


seinen Vororten. Geschichte und 
tage oe Stand. Jena: G. 
ischer. 1901. 8vo. pp. 290, 1 
map and 5 charts. 6m. 

f he author was some time 
Privatdozent at Berlin. The 
per is published by the Institut 
iir Gemeindewohl of Frankfurt. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Anton (G. K.). Neuere Agrar- 
politik in Algerien und Tunesien. 








Te 


a tnt, 


26 ae 








Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 25, Heft 1. 
(Concluded. ] 

BUCHENBERGER (Dr.). Bodenent- 
——e und Verschuldungs- 
grenze. Zeitschr. ges. Staatsw., 
57, Heft 1. [Discusses recent pro- 
posals for the land-mortgage bur- 
den of the Tyrol.] 

DEIcHEN (F.). Die Winzergenossen- 
schaften und die deutsche Gesetz- 

ebung iiber Wein unter einge- 

ender Schilderung der Verhalt- 
nisse von preussischen Winzer- 
vereinen. Il. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
25, Heft 1. 

Metin (A.). La question agraire 
en Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande. 
Bull. du Musée Social, Jan., Feb. 
[A summary of social legislation 
n these colonies in respect to land 
tenure, government advances to 
settlers, grants of land to work- 


men. | 
Morris (W. O’C.). The Compul- 
sory Purchase of [Irish Land. 
Contemporary, March. [An ad- 
verse criticism of recent proposals. ] 
PEDDER (D. C.). Farmers’ Villages. 
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Contemporary, Jan.  [*‘‘ Land- 
lords and great farmers are driv- 
ing the English labourer from the 
land,’’ 

Price (L. L.). An cultural 
Excursion in Lom y. Econ. 
Journ., March. [An account of 
certain enterprises near Milan.] 

RussEwL (T. W.). Ireland and Irish 
Land Once More. Fortnightly, 
Feb. [A new proposal for com- 
pulsory land purchase by the well- 
known Ulster Unionist. 

VERNEY (Sir E.). Science in Agri- 
culture. Contemporary, Feb. 
[Proposes the methods of the Ca- 
nadian Agricultural Department 
for imitation in England,} 

ZIMMERMANN (F. W. R.). Die Ver- 
fiigungsfreiheit iiber landliches 
Grundeigentum in ihrem Einfluss 
auf die Grundbesitzverhaltnisse 
im MHerzogtum Braunschweig. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 21, Heft 2. 
[No tendency to undue concentra- 
tion or too minute subdivision 
appears. ] 


V. POPULATION, EMIGRATION, AND COLONIES. 


BENINI (R.). Principi di demografia. 
Florence: Barbera. 1901. 12mo. 
pp. 206. 21. 

[Part I., on the ‘‘ qualitative” 
aspects, maintains that popula- 
tions tend by selection toward 
some uniform type. Part II., on 
quantitative aspects, considers the 
movements of population,— births, 
deaths, marriages, emigration; 
with a concluding chapter on the 
distribution of wealth. The au- 
thor is professor at Pavia. ] 

RalIstn (Ch.). La dépopulation de 
la France et le code civil, ou l’in- 


fluence du régime successoral sur 
le mouvement de la natalité fran- 
i Paris: Pedone. 1901. 8vo. 
4 fr. 


RavBER (Prof. A.). |Weibliche 
Auswanderung und ihr Verhiltniss 
zu einer biologisch begriindeten 
Bevélkerungspolitik. Beitrag zu 
einer naturgemiissen Lésung der 
Frauenfrage. Leipzig: A. Georgi. 
1901. 8vo. pp.171,5plates. 5m. 

Strauss (Sénateur P.). Dépopula- 
tion et Puéxiculture. Paris: Fas- 
quelle. 1901. 18mo. pp. 308. 
8.50 fr. 


VI. TRANSPORTATION AND EXCHANGE. 


DMIrRIEF-MaMonoF (A. I.) and 
ZpstaRsky (A. F.). Guide du 
grand chemin de fer transsibérien. 
St. Petersburg: Société d’impres- 
o artistique. 1900. pp. 570. 
16 fr. 

[Prepared under the direction 


of the Russian ministry of ways 
of communication. ] 

Strretron (C. E.). A History of 
the Midland Railway. Illus. 
London: Methuen. 1901. 8vo. 
pp. 870. 12s. 6d. 
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In Periodicals. 
Bynesn | 4.) Trade and the Si- 
way. Monthly Rev., 
Mareh. the impor- 
tance of the | 
McLean (Simon J.). The Rail- 
way  - «4 of Canada, 1849-67. 


Polit. and Soc. Sci., March. [An 
excellent account of the methods, 
— since 1893, in American re- 
ions, marked by the sub- 

stitution of — stock for 
; the effect being to improve 

the Special solidity of the enter- 
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ScuuMAcHER (H.). Theoretische 
Betrachtungen _iiber Bin- 
nenschiffahrtsabgabenwesen in 
Deutschland. rehiv f. Eisen- 
bahnwesen, 1901, Heft 2. 

WIEDENFELD (K.). Der Getreide- 
verkehr und die Eisenbahnen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Archiv f. Eisenbahn- 
wesen, 1901, Heft 1. [Based on 
the Summary of Commerce and 
Finance for January, 1900, and 
the Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture. | 

UnsiGNEeD. Some Problems of Rail- 

jeg Se omg re, More Problems 
lway Management. Black- 
wood. May, 1900, and Jan., 1901. 
[Entertaining reviews of recent 
events in the English railway 
world. ] 


VII. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CUSTOMS LAWS. 


BRENTANO (Prof. L.). Das Frei- 
handels argument. lin: Buch- 
der ‘‘ Hilfe.” 1900. 8vo. 


pp. .50 m. 
A revised and enlarged public 
ad in opposition to the 


pro) duties on ] 
Davipson (John). Commercial 
Federation and Colonial Trade 
Policy. London: Sonnenschein; 
New York: Scribners. 1900. 12mo. 
pp. 162. $1. 
[A eo short account of the 
commercial policy of England 
towards her colonies since 1876, 
with particular reference to Can- 


ada. ] 

DierzEt (Prof. H.). Kornzoll und 
Soclalreorm Berlin: L. Simion. 
iF a. svo. pp. 56. 2m. 

vered before the 
Vo Dee trcheftlich e Gesellschaft 
in Berlin, opposing *nigher duties 


on 
RUHLAND (Prof. Gust.). 

— zu Prof. Dr. . tel- 

~ 3 der landwirtschaftlichen 

Zalle in den 1903 zu schliessenden 

Handelsvert: Deutschlands. 
ane © rye ~—— 1901. 8vo. 

pp. 1 


TEss (Antonio). iD Italia e I’ Oriente. 


Studio di litica commerciale, 
Turin: Unione tip.-editr. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 500. 

[A considerable book, crowned 
by the Venetian Institute. The 
relations of Europe in general, as 
well as of Italy, with the East are 
considered fully; hence chapters 
on the Suez Canal and its effects, 
on Africa, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, as well as on Italian 
marine and trade. ] 

TiscHert (Dr. Geo.). Unterwegs 
zu den neuen Handelsvertrigen. 
Eine kritische Darstellung der 
Vorbereitung der neuen Handels- 
vertrige 1897-1900. Berlin: Sie- 
menroth & Troschel. 1900. 8vo. 
pp. 117. 2m. 

VEREIN FUR SOCIAL-POLITIK. 
Beitrige zur neuesten Handels- 

litik Deutschlands. Band II. 

ipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 230. 4.80 m. 

(Contents: H. Dade, Agrarzdélle; 
W. A. Hewins, Imperialismus und 
Handelspolitik des ver. Konig- 
reichs; K. Rathgen, Englische 
Handelspolitik am Ende des 19 
Jahrhunderts; K. Ballod, Deutsch- 
Amer. Handelsbeziehungen. Band 
I. appeared in 1900.] 
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Youne (J. P.). Protection and 
—— A Study of the Econo- 
mic of the American Protec- 
tive System. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 8vo. pp. 586. 
$1.25. 

[The purpose of the writer is to 
show that the true object of pro- 
tection is not solely to aid manu- 
facturiug industries which, once 
established, are to be subjected to 
unrestrained competition. Pro- 
tection is advocated as a perma- 
nent policy, the ‘‘ professional 
economists”? are severely dealt 
with, and Great Britain is held up 
as a warning example. } 


In Periodicals. 


Emory (F.). The Foreign Trade of 
the United States. Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, April. [How the United 
States wt. the most for- 
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midable compattigs in the inter- 
national rivalry of trade. ] 

Le Bon. France in International 
Commerce. Internat. Monthly, 
March. [A descriptive account of 
the exports of France, which the 
writer thinks likely to hold their 


own. ] 

Lzson (André). The Situation of 
France in International Com- 
merce. Internat. Monthly, March. 
[France’s actual position in inter- 
national competition, the condi- 
tions under which she must face 
the struggle and her prospects for 
the future. ] 

Lori (A.). Theory of Interna- 
tional Trade. Econ. Journ., 
March. [A brief criticism of Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth. ] 

MarTureson (G.). Some Economic 
Aspects of the Sugar Problem. 
Econ. Rev., Jan. [Against the 
protection of cane sugar-growers. ] 


VIII MONEY, BANKING, CREDIT, AND PRICES. 


CoRDLINGLEY (W.G.). Dictionary 
of Stock Exchange Terms. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 1901. 8vo. pp. 96. 
2s. 6d. 

. Guide to the Stock Ex- 
change: An explanation of every 
mode of speculating in stocks and 
shares. London: Wilson. 1901. 
16mo. R 134, 2s. 

DEGUID K .). How to read the 
Money Article. London: Wilson. 
1901. 8vo. Pp. 138. 2s. 6d. 

[Useful for English readers.] 

DEL Mar (Alexander). History of 
the Precious Metals. New York: 
Cambridge Encycl. Co. 1900. 
8vo. 2vols. pp. 600. $5. 

[The author published in 1880 a 
work under the same title. The 
present work is announced as en- 
tirely new, with chapters on the 
various mining countries and on 
such topics as Cost of Mining, 
Gambling Character of Mining, 
Secret Hoards, Ruined Towns, 
Big Nuggets. .. .] 

Dorp (L.). Le crédit agricole, la 

— centrale, le réle du crédit 

fancier: avec une préface de D. 





Zolla. Paris: Giard et Briere, 
1901. 18mo. 3.50 fr. 

[Maintains the necessity in 
France of organizing into one 
central system the various institu- 
tions which supply credit to agri- 
culture. The German system is 
taken as a model.] 

HavseEr (H.). L’or. L’or dans le 
laboratoire; l’or dans la nature; 
extraction de lor... . Paris: 
beg et Cie. 1900. 4to. pp. 593. 
10 fr. 

[Treats mainly of the geographi- 
cal distribution, the modes of ex- 
traction, metallurgical processes, 
and indifstrial uses of gold, but 
touches also on monetary prob- 
lems. ] 

Sayous (A. E.). Manuel théorique 
et pratique des opérations de 
banque. Les banques de dépét, 
les banques de crédit, et les sociétés 
financitres, Paris: Larose. 1901. 
18mo. 5 fr. 

[A careful explanation of bank- 
ing operations, with many con- 
crete examples of the principles 
involved. Especially useful on 
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account of its detailed explanation 
of the various = me ny carried 
on by Continental ban 

Watsa (C. M.). 


of General yo 
York: The Macmillan Co. 8vo. 


pp. 580. 

PA systematic inquiry on the 
measurement of changes in gen- 
eral prices, with some use of 
mathematical methods, and sur- 
vey of previous discussions, An- 
nounced. 

Wiruis (H. P.). A gee of the 

Latin Monetary Union. 2 Sa 
Univ. of hy 


ay e+ 

etailed pa thorough his- 
mi with appendix of documents, 
statistics and charts. The author 
is professor in Leaps mys and 
Lee University. The drift is that 
the significance of the Latin Union 
as a compact for bimetallism has 
been exaggerated. | 


In Periodicals. 


Conant (Chas, A.). Crises and 
their Management. Yale Rev., 
Feb. [Discusses the causes of 
crises and the influence of a well- 
developed banking and credit sys- 
tem in averting their worst conse- 


La riforma mo- 
Austria-Ungheria. 
tae trtlle te —— [Con- 
u article; the first appeared 
in Sept., 1900. A careful narra- 
tive.] 
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Greer (G. de). Essais sur la 
monnaie, le crédit, et les banques. 
‘Ann. de V’Inst. des Sci. 
Soc., “No. 3. [Chiefly on Italy in 
the eighteenth century, discussi 
both the history of banking an 
the literature on money. } 

LEVAssEUR (E.). Révolution mo- 
nétaire du XVI® siécle. Rev. 
@’Econ. Pol., Jan., 1901. [On the 
movements of wages and prices 
in France after the discovery of 
America, with some consideration 
of the political and social conse- 
quences. | 

MUHLEMAN (M. L.). The Stock of 
Gold in the United States. Pol. 
Sci. Quarterly, March. [A careful 
revision of the statistical data 
leads to the conclusion that the 
official statement for 1898 over- 
estimated the gold in circulation 
by 130 millions. 

Roor (L. Carroll). The Currency 
Question in the Philippines. 
Sound Currency, March. [A good 
exposition of the situation, with 
enumeration of the plans proposed 
for the future; the writer making 
no recommendation of his own. ] 

Wituis (H. P.). The Deposit and 
See on pe of Austria- 

ee. sl Currency, 

The , =. of the 

me analysis is that the de- 

posit, check, and clearing-house 

— wetently does not exist in 
s country. ] 


IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Dupont (H.). Les impéts com- 
munaux en ga Traité 
théorique et —— Principes 
ux, on, jurispru- 
— : 1901. 
10 fr. 
ner (J. W.). Studies in British 
ational Finance. Liverpool: 
J. W. Root. 1901. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Worms (F.). Le droit des pauvres 
sur les spectacles, bals, et concerts 
en France et al’étranger. Paris: 
Larose. 1900. 8vo. 
[An accurate and detailed ac- 





count of this tax, with an historical 
sketch of its growth from the 
Old Régime to the present, and 
comparison with other countries. } 


In Periodicals. 


Buttock (C. J.). Direct Taxes and 
the Federal Constitution. Yale 
Rev., Feb. [An inquiry into the 
probable historical meaning of the 
words ‘‘direct taxes,’’ concluding 
that the terms direct and indirect 
taxes were gradually coming into 
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use, without any clearly defined 
meaning, at the time the federal 
convention met, 

Conant (Chas. A.). The Growth 
of Public Expenditures. Atlantic, 
Jan. [Shows statistically the rise 
in total and per — expendi- 
tures, and discusses the causes. ] 

Eserstapt (R.). Die deutschen 
Staatsanleihen von 1894 bis 1900. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 25, Heft 1. 
[Argues that the listing of these 
securities on the London Stock 
Exchange has increased the range 
of price fluctuations, and that the 
reason for the comparatively low 
price of German government 
stocks is to be found in the Ger- 
man preference for mortgages on 
land.}. 

Howse (F. C.). Taxation of Quasi- 
— Corporations. Publ. Amer. 

con. Assoc., II., No.1. [Advo- 
cates the franchise tax or taxation 
by the “ unit rule.’’] 

Jupson (F.N.). Taxation of Quasi- 
— Corporations. Publ. Amer. 

con. Assoc., II., No. 1. [The 
question is discussed with a view 
to both economic justice and con- 
stitutional restrictions. } 

LEHMANN (Prof. Max). Der Ur- 
sprung der preussichen Einkom- 
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mensteuer. Preuss. Jahrb., 103, 
Heft 1. [The origin is found in 
the financial reforms of Stein.] 
Levey (E. J.). The Sinking Funds 
of New York City. Municipal 
Affairs, Dec. [A careful histori- 
cal and critical account of the 
complicated situation, with sug- 
gestions for amendment. ] 
ALTBIE (M. R.). Cost of Govern- 
ment in City and State. Muni- 
cipal Affairs, Dec. [Analysis of 
the expenditures of New York 
City in 1899-1900 and of New 
York State in 1890-1900, conclud- 
ing that expenses have risen with 
no corresponding gain in efficiency, 
especially in the city.] 
NoruHarpt (J.). Zur Lehre vom 
steuerfreien Existenzminimum. 
Zeitschr. ges. Staatsw., 57, Heft 1. 
PuviAni (A.). Sulla ragione dell’ 
imposta. Giorn. degli Econ., Jan. 
[On the psychological basis of tax- 
ation, touching the theories of 
Sax, Graziani, and others. A 
concluding article is to follow.] 
Wrieut (Carroll D.). What the 
Government costs. Century, Jan. 
Some statistics of the Federal 
overnment since 1791, including 
the cost of administration during 
the century. ] 


X. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND DESCRIPTION. 


Barrp (C.). The Industrial Revo- 
lution, with preface by Professor 
York Powell. London: Sonnen- 
schein. New York: Macmillan. 
1901. 12mo. pp. 105. 40 cts. 

Bicxiry (F. B.). The Little Red 
Book of Bristol. London: Sothe- 
ran. 1901. 2-vols. 8vo. 

[Contains inter alia city and 
gild ordinances (of 1844-1574), and 
a hitherto unpublished fifteenth 
cent treatise on the law mer- 
chant. 

Boca (C.). Etudes sur l’histoire 
économique de la France (1760- 
89). Préface de E. Levasseur. 
Paris: A. Picard. 1900. 
pp. 280. 6 fr. 

[The author is ‘‘archiviste du 
Loiret,”’ and from documentary 
sources contributes important ma- 


8vo. 


terial on the economic conditions 
in the region of the Loire before 
the Revolution. A chapter on the 
commercial treaty of 1786 is also 
based in part on documentary 
sources, | 

CALWER (R., editor), Handel und 
Wandel. Jahresberichte iiber den 
Wirthschafts- und Arbeitsmarkt. 
Jahrgang I., 1900. Berlin: Ver- 
lag f. soz. Wissensch. 1901. 8vo. 
pp. 290; 1 table. 10m. 

[The first volume in a series pro- 
posed to be issued annually, sum- 
marizing year for year economic 
developments, in Germany only. 
Production, Labor Market, Trans- 
—* Banks and Exchanges, 

ces, Labor Legislation, are 
among the topics considered. 
Cave (H. W.). Golden Tips: A 
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Description of Ceylon and its great 
Tea Industry. London: Sam 
Low, Marston & Co. New York: 
Scribners. 8vo. 1901. 
Cueyney (E. P.). An Introduction 
to neo a as > — — 
tory England. mdon an 
New York: Macmillan. 1901. 
8vo. pp. 317. $1.40. 

[The brief manual for col- 

use that has hitherto ap- 

peared, with well-chosen illustra- 

ons. 


CUNNINGHAM (W.). Western Civi- 

lization in its Economic \ 
Medieval and Modern es. 
Cambridge, Eng.: The Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmil- 
i 1900.  12mo. pp. 312. 


25. 
[In the Cambridge Historical 
Series. tr —— Times, 
appeared q ese essays, 
designed nea bag the use of 
students, cover the period from 
Charles the Great to the close of 
the Industrial Revolution. ] 
[aS Les des mates 
les peuples. Essai de géographie 
sociale. Comment la route crée le 
type social. Les routes de l’anti- 
=_— ry Firmin-Didot. 1901. 


0. fr. 
Doren (Alfr.). Studien aus der 
chte. 


[Contents of this volume: Die 
florentiner Wollentuchindustrie 
vom 14. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert. 
zur Geschichte des 
modernen Kapitalismus. ] 
FrancorTte (H.). L’industrie dans 
la Gréce ancienne. Tome I. 
Brussels: Société belge de librairie. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 376. 

[The first of two volumes which 
aim to trace the industrial de- 
velopment of ancient Greece from 
Homeric times down.] 

Laur (F., editor). Les mines et 
SS nual resp 
et e on 
universelle de 1900. me un 


1901. 5vols. 8vo. 50 fr. 
LAURENT (L.). Le tabac, sa culture 
et sa on. Production et 





OweENn (H.). 
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consommation dans les divers pays. 
_ Challamel. 8vo. pp. 338. 
r. 


Martin (G.). Les associations 


ouvriéres au XVIII siécle (1700- 
92). Paris: Rousseau. hb 
8vo. pp. 277. 7 fr. 

[This work marks the comple- 
tion of M. Martin’s study of in- 
dustry in France under Louis XV.] 
The Staffordshire 
Potter, with a chapter on Danger- 
ous Processes by the Duchess of 
Sutherland. London: Richards. 
1901. 8vo. 60. 68 


PP. 3 , 
Parsons (W. B.). An American 


Engineer in China. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 322. $1.50. 

(The author surveyed the rail- 
way line from Hankow to Canton, 
expected to be built by an Ameri- 
can syndicate. His Journey car- 
ried him for many miles through 
country not before entered by a 
foreigner. The book gives in- 
formation, partly novel, me ad 
on familiar topics, regarding 
Chinese conditions, especially in 
their economic aspecta,| 


PoLLARD (A. F.). England under 


Protector Somerset. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1901. 8vo. pp. 
861. 6s. 

[A valuable contribution to the 
history of the period. Its author 
attributes to Somerset a genuine 

pathy with the agricultural 
classes injured by the enclosures. ] 


RoBERTSON (J. M.). An Introduc- 


tion to English Politics. London: 
Richards; New York: New Am- 
sterdam Book Co. 1900. pp. 
xxvii, 515. 

[Part I. Political Evolution 
chiefly of Greece and Rome); 
art If. Economic Forces in An- 

cient History. Part III. The 
Conditions of Culture-progress in 
Antiquity. Part IV. The Case 
of the Italian Republics. Part V. 
The Fortunes of the Lesser Euro- 
pean States. This is preliminary 
toa poms volume on Modern 
English Politics, and shows a 
wide range of reading and much 
acute observation. ] 


RouTiER (G.). L’industrie et le 


commerce de |’Espagne. 





". 





Le Soudier. 1900. S8vo. pp. 
168. 65 fr. 

Ste (H.). Les classes rurales et le 
régime domanial en France au 
moyen-ige. Paris: Giard et 
Briere. 1901. 8vo. pp. 638. 
12 fr. 

[An elaborate attempt to trace 
the evolution of agriculture and 
of the rural classes in France 
through the feudal period. The 
author is professor of history in 
the University of Rennes. ] 

TomsBeEsi (Ugo). L’ industria co- 
toniera italiana alla fine del secolo 
XIX. Pesaro: Federici. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 259. 31. 

[The history and present condi- 
tion of the cotton manufacture. 
production on a large and small 
scale, the tariff question, labor 
conditions. ] 

Toromizauz (Dr. V.) und Topt- 
scHyAU (E.). Die sozial-dkono- 
mische Tirkei. Berlin: R 
Prager. 1901. 8vo. pp. 124. 


2m. 

Woop (G. H.). A Glance at Wages 
and Prices since the Industrial 
Revolution. Manchester: The 
Co-operative Printing Works. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 27. 1s. 

[The author aims to prove from 
various statistics that real wages 
have nearly doubled since 1840. 

UnsiGNED. American Engineering 
Competition. New York: Har- 
pers. 8vo. pp. 139. $1. 

[A collection of letters reprinted 
from the London Times. The 
writer describes interestingly 
American iron and steel works, 
and warns Englishmen that their 
equipment and management are 
superior. A concluding chapter 
maintains that trade unions im- 
pair the efficiency of English 
works. ] 


In Periodicals. 


AFTALION (A.). Le développement 
des principaux ports maritimes de 
Fal emagne. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 

e 


BAsTABLE (C. F.). Some Features 
of the Economic Movement in Ire- 
land, 1880-1900. Econ. Journ., 
March. [A dispassionate review, 
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by the well-known Dublin econo- 
mist. 


BLONDEL (G.). L’essor économique 
du Japon d’aprés quelques publi- 
cations récentes. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Jan. 

Corsetr (W. J.). The Tribal 
Hidage. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
N.S., vol. xiv. lains the 
well-known but mysterious list of 
districts with hidage as a relic of 
the first —— to tax England 
as a whole, by Edwin.] 

CUNNINGHAM (W.). American 
Currency Difficulties in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Econ. Rev., Jan. 

The eighteenth century affords an 
teresting parallel to Mr. Bryan’s 
programme. ] 

DAVENPORT (F. G.). The Decay 
of Villei in East Anglia. 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.s., vol. 
xiv. [A valuable contribution to 
the subject; based on the records 
of a certain Norfolk manor. ] 

GoLDENBAUM (F.). Auflésung und 
Wiederherstellung der _berliner 
Produktenborse. Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzg., 25, Heft 1. [An instruc- 
tive article by a well-informed 
writer. 

Jrssopp(A.). England’s Peasantry 
—Then and Now. Nineteeth 
Century, Jan. [‘*Then” is the 
fifteenth century. An entertain- 
ing and instructive essay by the 
author of ‘‘ Arcady.’’] 

Nueuiscn (A.). Das Finanzwesen 
des deutschen Reiches unter 
Kaiser Sigmund. Jahrb. f. Nat. 
Oek., 21 Heft 2. 

TANNER (E. P.). Colonial Agen- 
cies in England during the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Pol. Sci. Quar- 
terly, March. [‘‘It is the object 
of this paper to show, so far as the 
accessible sources of information 
permit, what part the colonial 
agency in England played in the 
mechanism of that older British 
empire.’’] 

Travis (Ira D.). The Attitude of 
the United States toward an In- 
teroceanic Canal. Yale Rev., 
Feb. [Traces the development of 
the agitation from the Panama 
Congress to the present time. | 

Weser (Alfred). Zur wirtschaft- 

lichen Lage in den tropischameri- 
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kanischen -~ +, Jahrb. f. 
ZAHN ( Se ——_ a 
wirtschaft beim Ein ins 20. 
Jahrhundert. Sebeh * Nat. 


Oek., 21, Heft 1. [This writer 
prepared the three volumes of 
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text issued with the reports of the 
census of 1895. ] 

UNsIGNED. British Agriculture in 
the Nineteenth Century. Quar- 
terly Rev., Jan. [The first of two 
articles, bringing the narrative 
down to 1853. 


XI. STATISTICS. 


es (R. — Fog Wirthschaft ~| 

ergangenheit, Gegenwart, un 

—— Mit 180 Tabellen und 

leichenden. Uebersichten. 

Ben : Akad. hing f. soz. Wiss. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 743. 10m. 

[A qdienten. of statistical in- 
formation on an extremely wide 
range of subjects; convenient for 
reference, but not always critically 
— and to be used with cau- 

ion. 

TurQuan (V.). Evaluation de la 
— — en France et a 
tranger $ ses rapports avec 

la fécondité des familles. Paris: 
— 1901. 8vo. pp. 219. 


In Periodicals. 
Bowtry (A. L.). Statistics of 
during in the United — 
ad = Last Hundred 


Wages in the Building 

dene ieee. Soc., March, 
eummnanes (E. T) and RUSSELL 
(C. E. B.). An Essay in Statistics. 


Econ. Rev., Jan. [An interesting 
‘amateur’ inquiry as to the con- 
stituents of the population of Man- 
chester. ] 

Danvers (F. C.). A Review of 
Indian Statistics. Journ. Stat. 
Soc., March. [An analysis of the 
Statistical Abstract relating to 
India since its first publication in 
1867, with a view of showing the 
general development of that coun- 
try since 1840. ‘i 

Hiiper (F. F., compiler). Prices 
of Commodities and Rates of 
Wages in Manila. Bulletin Dept. 
Labor, Jan. [Consists mainly of 
tables. | 

Row-Foeo (J.). The Statistics of 
Municipal Trading. Econ. Journ., 
March. [The misleading charac- 
ter of the official statistics. ] 

SAUERBECK (A.). Prices of Com- 
modities in 1900. Journ. Stat. 
Soc., March. [Arrives at an 
index number for 1900, on its 
author’s well-known plan, of 75, 
as against 68 in 1899.] 


XII. REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Btcuer (K.). Etudes d’histoire et 
d’économie —— = + me 
par A. Hansay. La- 
mertin. 1901. 8vo. Pp. 366 

Croce (B.). Matérialisme historique 
et économie marxiste. Essais 
critiques, traduit Alfred 
Bonnet. “- G et Briere. 
1901. 18mo. pp. 326. 3.50 fr. 

[A ealegiien a essays and book 
reviews relating for the most part 
to socialism. ] 

DE a & . Le transformisme 

sur le progrés et le 





regres des sociétés. 2° édition 
revue et augmentée. Paris: 
Alcan. 1901. 8vo. 7.50 fr. 
Devas (C. S8.). Political Economy. 
Second edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. London and New York: 


Lon . 1901. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
ae? first edition appeared in 
DunBAR (C. F.). Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking. 
Second revised edition, edited by 


O. M. W. Sprague. New York: 
Putnam’s. 12mo. pp. 260. $1.25. 


} 


& 





The first edition appeared in 
1891. In the revision, planned 
and partly carried out by the 
author before his death, now com- 

leted by the editor, the text has 
9 amended, the information 
brought to date, and a new chapter 
added on Redemption. ] 

FarRBANKS (A.). Introduction to 
Sociology. Third edition, revised 
and partly rewritten. New York: 
Scribners. 1901. 8vo. pp. 324. 
$1.50. 

[The first edition appeared in 
1896. In the revision the use of 
the volume as a text-book has 
been borne in mind.] 

HENDERSON (C. R.). Introduction 
to the Study of the Dependent, 
Defective, and Delinquent Classes 
and of their Social Treatment. 
Second edition. Boston: D. C. 
Heath. 1901. 8vo. pp. 400. 

[The first edition appeared in 
1893; this second edition is vir- 
tually a new book. An important 
systematic book, addressed both to 
students and administrators. Con- 
tents: I., Phenomena of Depend- 
ence and their Explanation; IL., 
Relief and Care of Dependants 
(public and private); IIT., Educa- 
tion, Relief, Care of Defectives; 
IV., Introduction to Criminal So- 
ciology. The author is professor 
at the University of Chicago. ] 

Kautsky (K.). La question ire. 

tude sur les tendances de |’agri- 
culture moderne. ‘Traduit de 
lallemand par E. Milhaud et C. 
Polock. Paris: Giard et Briére. 
1900. 8vo. 

KenwortHy (J. C.). The Anat- 
omy of Misery. Plain Lectures 
on Economics. With an Intro- 
duction by Count Tolstoy. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. 1901. 
12mo. pp. 111. 

[The first edition was published 
in 1893. The system of private 
property, rooted in physical op- 
pression, is wrong; community of 
ge ag and distribution accord- 

g to needs are right; moral 
regeneration, based on religion, 
is the means for reaching this 
right state.] 

LevassEuR (E£.). The American 
Workman. Translated by T. S. 
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Adams. Edited by T. Marburg. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1901. 8vo. pp. 587. $8. 

The French original was pub- 
lished in 1898. An introductory 
chapter on the Progress of Ameri- 
can Industry is followed by chap- 
ters on the Productivity of Labor, 
Organizations, Strikes, Wages, 
Present and Future. The editor 
has annotated fully and carefully 
ore the information to date. 

Raz (J.). Contemporary Socialism. 
Third edition. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1901. 8vo. 6s. 

[An additional chapter enlarges 
this edition. ] 

TOPINARD (P.). Science and Faith; 
or, Man as an Animal and Man as 
Member of Society. London: 
— Paul. 1901. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

[The French original appeared 
in 1900.] 

Van MARKEN (J. C.). Industrial 
Social Organisation. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1901. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[In the Social Science Series. 
Translated by S. De Jastryebski. ] 

WINTERER (l’abbé). Le socialisme 
contemporain. Histoire du so- 
cialisme et de l’anarchisme. Qua- 
triime édition continuée jusqu’a 
année 1901. Paris: Lecoffre. 
1901. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

[The author is a member of the 
Reichstag from Alsace-Lorraine.] 

Woop (Henry). The Political 
Economy of Humanism. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1901. 12mo. 
pp. 318. $1.25. 

[A new edition, with revision 
and fresh chapters, of ‘‘The Po- 
litical Economy of Natural Law,”’ 
published by this author in 1894. 
The drift is for Freedom of Con- 
tract and Natural Law (always in 
capitals) in the solution of social 
problems, and inst the exten- 
sion of legislative interference. ] 

Wrieat (C. D.). L’évolution indus- 
trielle des Etats-Unis. Traduit 
ord E. Lepelletier, avec une pré- 
ace de &. Levasseur. Paris: 
Giard et Britre. 1901. 8vo. 7 fr. 

ZIMMERMANN (A.). Die Handels- 

litik des Deutschen Reichs vom 

nkfurter Frieden bis zur 
Gegenwart. Zweite Auflage. Ber- 
lin: Mittler. 8vo. pp. 328. 6m. 
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[A first edition a; anony- 
may in 1899. second edi- 
tion bears the name of the author, 


an Official in the Ministry of For- 


Affairs, who has published 
cigs Afar on the history of col- 





Cossa (Em.). I sindicati indus- 


triali (Trusts) 
1901. 


1 

A systematic discussion of the 
causes, advantages, 

evils, economic and |} organ- 
zation; American conditions re- 
cotving me ay attention. Much is 
ft ~ blicity; regulation 

of ad ny is deprecated; compul- 
sion to do more for laborers— 
e.g., by insurance systems— is 


8 

Exserstapt (R.). Der deutsche 

Kapitalmarkt. Mit — 
Tabelien pataats: Duncker & 
Humblot. 8vo. m. 

Exuis, HAvetoce. The Nine- 
teenth Century: An Utopian Ret- 
To? Boston: Small, PMaynard 
& 1901. 12mo. pp. 166. $1. 

[A sup discussion of the 
nineteenth century by two histori- 
cal scholars, at some future time. 
The verdict is not favorable, 
cially on the social and scien 
sides. ] 

GRASSERIE =. de la). Des prin- 
~ sociologiques de la crimi- 

e. Avec une —_ Cc. 
len roso. Paris: G riére. 
1901. 8vo. 8 fr. 

HorrMan (F. L.). History of the 
Prudential Insurance Compan - 
America. Newark, N.J.: 
— Press. 1900. p mg 


p. 338. 

PP his company, for which the 
author is aa a Lo 
tH) on a scale ‘ 

Po weed i.e., chiefly a 
expenses, among persons of s: 
means. This detailed account of 
its operations includes also a 
sketch of similar insurance b 
other agencies in the Uni 
States. ] 

LAUNHARDT (Prof.). Am sausen- 
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XIII. NOT CLASSIFIED. 











onies and trade policy. _The vol- 
ume follows with care and with- 


out bias the tariff history not only 
of Germany, but of European 
countries 
United States, in 1870-1900] 


den Webstuhl der Zeit. Uebersicht 
tiber Wirkungen der Entwickelung 
der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Technik auf das gesammte Kul- 
turleben. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1900. 8vo. pp.128. .90m. 

In Sammlung _wissenschaft- 
lich-gemeinverstindlicher Darstel- 
lungen. The author is professor 
at the School of Technology in 
Hanover. } 

Macrostige (H.). Trusts and the 
State. London: Richards. 1901. 
8vo. 6s. 

[No. 1 in the Fabian Series. 
The author is secretary of the 
Carlyle Society. ] 

MALAGODI (0.). Imperialismo. La 
civilta industriale e sue conquiste. 
Studi inglesi. Milan: Frat. 
so 1901. 16mo. pp. 425. 

OFFENBACHER (Dr. Mart.). Kon- 
fession und soziale Schicht 
Eine Studie iiber die wirtschaftl. 
Lage der Katholiken und Protes- 
tanten in Baden. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr. 1901. pp. 105, 
four plates. 4m. 

{In Volkswirtschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen der badischen Hoch- 
schulen. 

OTTOLENGHI (C.). Delle rtur- 
bazioni economiche. Farin: 
Bocca. 1901. 8vo. pp. 83. 21. 

[An investigation on economic 
crises, not financial and commer- 
cial disturbances; causes, symp- 
toms, effects, periodicity, a 
studied. Statistics on wages an 
profits in Massachusetts are much 
referred to.] 

SmytTa (Rev. J. Paterson). Social 
Service Ideals: A Programme for 
pty New Century. London: Sands. 


[A series of general essays on 
social reform and religious effort. ] 


generally and of the 
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Sumner (W. G.). Specimens of 
Investment Securities for Class- 
room Use. New Haven: E. P. 
Judd Co. 1901. Folio. $1. 

[Verbatim reprints of a large 
number of shares, certificates, 
bonds, and other evidences of 
ownership or debt, without inde- 

mdent text or comment: col- 
ected for use in instruction on 
business methods. ] 


In Periodicals. 


Apams (Brooks). The New Indus- 
trial Revolution. Atlantic, Feb. 
[The rapid construction of rail- 
roads and the concentration of ad- 
ministrative power have trans- 
ferred the centre of industrial 
empire from Europe to America. 
Political concentration, imperialis- 
tic measures, the struggle for 
China, dare ee on we 
are simply Euro attempts to 
stay the course a fate.] 

Avesury (Lord). The Growth of 
Municipal and National Expendi- 
ture. Journ. Stat. Soc., March. 
The annual address of the presi- 

ent of the Statistical Society, 
better known as Sir John Lub 

It “the desirability of re- 
stra: = 1 trading.”’ 

BAKER (M. N.). ater Supply of 
Greater New York. Municipal 
Affairs, Sept., 1900. [The con- 
clusions reached from the two in- 
vestigations of the Ramapo pro- 

are republished, with a care- 

ul résumé of both reports and re- 

marks on the general problem of 
municipal water supply. ] 

Canoon (J. B.) and others. Pub- 
lic Lighting. Municipal Affairs, 
Sept., 1900. [A collection of short 
papers on State Control of Cor- 
—— by J. B. Cahoon; Pub- 
ic Supervision in Massachusetts, 
by W. S. Allen; Gas ee! in 
Great Britain, M. R. Maltbie; 
Municipal Lightin in a Typical 
German City (Halle), by E. J. 
James; Public Gas Works in Italy, 
by Riccardo Bachi; and Municipal 
Electric Lighting in Detroit, by 
J. A. Fairlie.] 

Exy (R. T.).. Municipal Ownershi 
of Natural Monopolies. Nort 
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Amer. Rev., March. [A sober 
and careful statement of the argu- 
ment in favor of municipal owner- 
ship in American cities. 

FiemineG (J. A.). Official Obstruc- 
tion of Electric Progress. Nine- 
teenth Century, Feb. 

Foaa-MEaDE (Emily). The Place 
of Advertising in Modern Busi- 
ness. Journ, Polit. Econ., March. 
[An examination of the conten- 
tion that advertis: is an out- 
growth of the “—: tive system. ] 

Grspons (H. J.). The Opposition 
to Municipal Socialism in Eng- 
land. Journ. Polit. Econ, March. 
[The rapid growth of municipal 
enterprise in —_ during the 
last decades and the questions 
thus raised. ] 

GirFreEN (Sir R.). Further Notes on 
the Economic Aspects of the War. 
Econ. Journ., March. [Supple- 
menting his observations in the 
previous a une) issue. 

Haskins (C. W.). The Place of the 
Science of Accounts in Collegiate 
Commercial Education. Publ. 
Amer. Econ. Assoc., II., No. 1. 

JAMES (E. J.). Relation of the 
College and University to Higher 
Commercial Education. Publ. 
Amer. Econ. Assoc., II., No. 1. 
[Advocates the extension of uni- 
versity instruction to courses 
which fit students especially for 
business eg 

Keassy (L. M.). The Study of 
Economic Geography. Polit. Sci. 
Quarterly, March, 1901. [A dis- 
cussion of the relations between 
geography and economics. ] 

MARKHAM (A. B.). The Economic 
Outlook in the Transvaal. Nine- 
teenth Century, Feb. [Whether 
or no the tnining companies can 
be made to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the war.] 

Merave (E. §S.). The Limitations 
of Monopoly. Forum, April. 
[The universalization of monopoly 
power will neutralize its evils. | 

Meyer (B. H.). Fraternal Bene- 
ficiary Societies in the United 
States. Amer. Journ. Sociol., 
March. [Describes the distinctive 
features of beneficiary societies, 
the work which they do, and the 
methods which they follow. ] 
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Meyer (B.H.). Fraternal Insurance 
in the United States. Annals 
Amer. Acad. Polit. and Soc. Sci., 
seaathugs aatiigelee Sempengpens 
; not: e 
towards sounder seathots under 
the leadership of the National Fra- 


RaFFAaLovico (A.). The State 
Monopoly of Spirits in Russia. 
Journ. Stat. Soc., March. [The 
Russian financial agent in London 
concludes that ‘‘the new measure 
has exercised a most favorable 
influence on the economic progress 
of the population.’’] 

SELIGMAN (E. R. A.). Government 
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Ownership of Quasi-public Cor- 

rations. Gunton’s Mag., April. 
Frhe principles applicable to 
the question lead to affirmative 
answers as to water, telegraph, 
telephone; negative answers as to 
railways and street railways; 
doubtful as to gas and electric 


light. 
SHERMAN (S. A.). Advertising in 


the United States. Publ. Amer. 
Statist. Assoc., Dec. [An elabo- 
rate survey of mediums, methods, 
and amounts expended, with some 
discussion of the economic effects. 
Farther papers on other aspects of 
the matter are promised. ]} 





